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The Charleston Exposition as an Index of the New South. 





HE South Carolina 
Inter-State and West 
Indian Exposition, 
now being held at 
Charleston, S. C., is 
an Exposition with 
a distinct purpose in 
view, and with a de 
finite idea of how the 
desired results may 
be best achieved. It is not a glitter 
ing mass of bazaars, booths 
and buildings, designed to commemor 
ate some past event or to advertise a 
theory, but rather an enterprise intended 
to inaugurate new industries and com 
mercial relations 

To the development of this single 
idea the Carolinians and their Southern 
neighbors have brought the mighty re 
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shops, 


sources of their money, intellect and 
manufactures, and they consider the re- 
sult a matter of national importance. 
The large purpose of this Exposition 
is the expansion of American commerce 
in the neighboring, open, growing and 


profitable fields of the West Indian 
Islands—Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
British, French, Dutch and Danish 


well as the seventeen re- 
publics of Central and South America, 
and more especially those on the At- 
lantic. An especial object of this Ex- 
position is the promotion of more in- 
timate commercial relations with the 
seventy principal West Indian Islands. 

To begin the twentieth century or 
the Christian era with the extension o1 
the arts of peace; to develop the Ameri- 
can culture of silk and tea; to promote 


colonies, as 


WESERVED, 
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the Southern manufactures of cotton 
and iron; to establish new steamship 
lines from Charleston, the central sea- 
port of the Great Southeast, and show 
the world the resources and attractions 
of that territory, and also the advan- 
tages of Charleston as a connecting 
link between the producers of the 
Southeastern States and the Mississippi 
Valley on one hand, and the markets of 
the outside world on the other,—these 
are among the good works being 
achieved by this Exposition. 

The Exposition opened its doors on 
the 1st of December, 1901, and will 
remain open until the rst of June, 1902. 
Easy of access by a score of routes, this 
Exposition has been visited by tens of 
thousands who have poured into the 
‘Ivory City,’’ and will continue to 
crowd the grounds until the last day 
the gates are open. Charleston has 
now taken her place in the front rank 
of progressive American cities, thor- 
oughly imbued with the most advanced 
ideas of business and commerce and 
destined to be a great port. 

It is in the suburbs of, Charleston 
that this wondrous ‘‘Ivory City,’’ has 
arisen and few expositions have more 
historic sites than this one. We need 
not except the Centennial, which stood 
near Philadelphia, the nation’s first 
capital; nor Atlanta, where the modest 
buildings, holding a handful of experi- 
mental spindles, which have grown to 
millions throughout the South, were 


Panorama of the Exposition as 


built in the very trenches from which 
the ragged Confederates held back the 
advancing Union army; nor New Or- 
leans, with the Exposition standing on 
ground traversed by General Andrew 
Jackson and his motly army on their 
way to win a great battle; nor Chicago, 
with its ‘‘White City’’ on the lake 
front, once the camp of hardy pioneers 
of an empire soon to be; nor the Buf- 
falo marvel of electricity, situated be- 
side the greatest miracle of nature, the 
landmark of five centuries of American 
civilization. 

For this Exposition is in the very 
cradle of Southeastern colonial life, 
where a feeble settlement grew into a 
strong colony which battled manfully 
for American independence, and bore 
the brunt of the conflict on land and 
sea, and where pioneer merchants, gath- 
ering and exporting the varied products 
of their section, laid the foundations of 
the nation’s commerce. 


THE GROUNDS. 


Situated on a tract of three hundred 
acres between two mighty rivers—the 
Cooper on the east and the Ashley on 
the west—where the dolphins sport 
and the tall herons and cranes stand in 
the marshes, where the mocking-birds 
sing all day long, and a host of other 
tropical birds flit about—the Exposition 
grounds resemble in shape a huge 8, 
with one end broken and indented by 
the inlets of the river. They are indeed 
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seen from the Woman's Building. 


a beautiful realization of the architect, 
Bradford Lee Gilbert, the conception of 
the necessary designs in both buildings 
and grounds that they might harmonize 
with the foreign aspect of the old- 
time city with its generous houses 
and high-walled gardens, with the lux- 
uriance and freshness of the foliage 
and flowers, the red and brown roofs, 
the dashes of warm tints and the 
Pompeiian reds. The old-time colonial 
doorways, and the quaint outside en- 
trances are the models upon which the 
Exposition has been planned. The very 
ground on which the ‘‘Ivory City’’ has 
been raised was an old-time plantation, 
where looking across the Ashley River 
one sees a dim horizon line of blue-black 
pines, which bends, bow-like, to the 
east, toward the sea, to the west until 
lost in the river haze. 

The Exposition grounds are planned 
in such a manner as to bring the visi- 
tors in and out at a point where there is 
a concentration of the principal archi- 
tectural treatment. You enter at the 
fair Court of Palaces, with the unique 
Sunken Gardens in the center, facing 
the huge Cotton Palace and flanked by 
the Palaces of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, where the best impressions are 
at first conveyed. This division of the 
grounds, which is called the Art ‘Sec- 
tion, has been treated in such a manner 
as to give full rein to the artistic ideas 
of sculptors, architects and landscape 
gardeners. Here has been achieved a 


most striking landscape effect—a beau- 
tiful garden surrounded by three palaces, 
connected by long colonnades with 
graceful exedrae. The contour of the 
level ground has been changed into 
slopes and terraces, dotted with tropical 
plants, graceful palmettos, and with 
four huge century plants, each over 
thirty feet in diameter and ready to 
flower, a sight seen only once in a life- 
time in this latitude. 

These buildings are planned and 
decorated with the richness of detail 
and color of an elaboration of the Span- 
ish Renaissance, which was selected as 
the most appropriate style of architect- 
ure for the Art Section, and which 
changes into the Spanish Mission type 
for the buildings of the Natural Section, 
and among the State and City build- 
ings to the early Colonial. 

In the center towers the Textile 
Building, or Cotton Palace, covering 
fifty thousand square feet of ground, 
with a central dome rising one hundred 
and sixty feet above the Sunken Gar- 
dens in front. The facade is nearly 
four hundred feet long, broken by four 
massive columns, various pediments, 
domes, red-tiled roofs and turrets in a 
typically Southern style of architecture. 
The inner court, or patio, one hundred 
feet in diameter, is filled with tropical 
plants and enriched by many sparkling 
fountains. 

The exhibits in this building are in- 
tended to contribute to export trade, 
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just as the Cotton Exposition of 1881 
did to the extension of cotton manufac- 
turing in the cotton fields. Then it was 
making the cloth ; now it is selling it. 
The management has brought together 
all the conditions necessary to show 
foreigners, and especially the merchants 
of the West Indies and South America, 
the quality and extent of cotton goods 
suitable for export that are manufac- 
tured in the United States. This most 
important department is under the direc- 
tion of Mr. D. A. Tompkins, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., a pioneer cotton manufac- 
turer, who has planned to have a 
Government transport bring to the 
+xposition a party of Cuban and West 
Indian merchants, after the manner in 
which the teachers were carried not 
long ago to Harvard University. By this 
excellent method a better understanding 
will be established between the peo- 
ple of Cuba and the United States, 
all for the expansion of our export 
trade. 

The Cotton Palace contains the finest 
exhibit of export cotton goods ever 
gathered together in this country. 
Thousands of bales of cloth and yarns 
of every description, weave and con- 
struction, are attractively displayed, 
being the products of fifty-two progres- 
sive cotton mills, the majority being 
situated in the South. For the benefit 
of American spinners are displayed 
samples of the grades of goods demanded 
by the foreign buyers, showing exactly 
what styles of construction, weight and 
manner of packing are most desirable, 
being intended to afford an opportunity 
to the Southern manufacturers to ac- 
quire accurate information regarding the 
conditions of foreigntrade. The textile 
machinery, all in operation, is selected 
with the view of showing manufacturers 
the different varieties of goods that 
might be made. ‘This, it is hoped, will 
tend to diversify cotton manufacturing 
in the South. 

Cotton seed, once considered worth- 
less, was a source of unending trouble 
to the planters, who could see no way 
to dispose of the large quantity annually 
produced in excess of that necessary 
for re-planting. Twenty years ago 
cotton-seed oil became a commercial 
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possibility, having passed the experi- 
mental stage, and the large exhibits of 
this oil, its innumerable by-products, 
coarse lubricants, soaps and cooking 
compounds, meal for cattle-food, and a 
superior grade of fertilizers, are attract- 
ively shown in the Cotton Palace by the 
two companies controlling the  in- 
dustry. 

It is a mile walk, indoors, through 
the Palaces of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture, colonnades, exedrae and Cotton 
Palace, in which are a variety of splen- 
did exhibits of the commercial and 
agricultural South, the U. S. Govern- 
ment exhibit from Buffalo occupying 
a large portion of both Colonnades. 
One of the largest and most complete 
railway exhibits ever shown at an 
American Exposition is located between 
the rear entrance of the Palace of Com- 
merce, near the dairy, cattle and stock 
exhibits, which are of especial interest 
to Southern farmers. 

Across the Plaza, and between the 
Sunken Gardens and the Auditorium, 
which has a seating capacity of four 
thousand and contains one of the 
largest organs ever constructed, upon 
which excellent music is rendered daily, 
is an elevated pergola several hundred 
feet in length. ‘This affords shade and 
an excellent opportunity for viewing the 
Court, with its wide alameda or plaza, the 
statuary and the avenues of pink and 
white oleanders, while the harmony and 
sweetness of music float over the lakes, 
the gardens and groves, adding en- 
chantment to the scene. 

When the shades of night fall, lights 
of various colors are projected from the 
Conning Tower upon the buildings, 
changing the rich old ivory color, 
which was adopted in order to contrast 
with the ‘‘ white’’ of Chicago and the 
‘‘rainbow’’ of Buffalo, to violet, sea- 
green, blue, gold and white, casting 
well-defined shadows of the tropical 
foliage on the buildings. The entire 
court of palaces, domes, pylons, towers, 
minarets, colonnades, exedrae, ornate 


entrances, deep porticoes, and the prin- 
cipal architectural features of the sur- 
rounding buildings are outlined with 
incandescent lights ; fairy lamps fringe 
the pathways of the Sunken Garden, 
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The Administration Building. 


and all presents a scene of exceptional progressed more rapidly than sculpture. 
beauty and grace. The lavish display of statues at recent 
expositions has afforded the public an 
excellent opportunity to study what is 
The advance in art in America has best and most pleasing, and has given to 
been swift, but no branch of art has_ the artist encouragement to undertake 


PLASTIC ART AT THE EXPOSITION. 
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Administration Building from the Court of Pataccs. 
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A general view of the Sunken Gardens. 
large and ambitious subjects which, 
under other conditions, could not have 
been executed. 

The subjects chosen for the statues at 
this Exposition are of direct interest to 
Southerners, representing historical 
characters and incidents closely asso- 
ciated with their history. 

In the Court of Palaces are five nota- 
ble groups of sculpture, the work of 
talented artists. Facing the Palace of 
Commerce is the Aztec Group, de- 
signed by Mr. Louis A. Gudebrod, of 
New York City, who is director of 
sculpture for the Exposition. In ac- 
cordance with the semi-tropical effect 
of grounds and buildings, he has chosen 
his subject from the Children of the 
Sun, the most advanced and wonderful 


people discovered in America. The piece 
consists of two statues, the great Inca, 
Atahuallpa, a commanding yet sup- 
pliant figure, erect in worship, face and 
hands uplifted and facing the glorious 
western sun, forming an imposing 
background for the kneeling figure 
which suggests a feeling of deep rever- 
ential worship of a deity. This group 


represents an incident at the meeting of 


Atahuallpa and Pizarro. When urged 
by a friar to abjure the errors of his 
faith and acknowledge himself the vassal 
of the Spanish King, the Inca, sedate 
and dignified, arose and replied that he 
would not yield obedience to any man, 
adding, ‘‘ As for my faith, I will not 
change it. Your own God, as you say, 
was put to death by the very men 
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A section of the Colonnade. 
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Detail from the Cotton Palace. 


whom he created. But mine,’’ lifting 
his arms towards the setting sun, then 
just sinking beyond the towering peaks, 
‘my God still lives in the heavens and 
looks down on his children.’”’ 

Another piece by a New Yorker, Mr. 
Carl Tefft, is the Indian Group, placed 
before the Palace of Agriculture. It is 
a fine embodiment in plaster of the great 
Seminole chief, Osceola, who wore his 
fierce life away in captivity on Sullivan's 
Island, where he was buried just out- 
side the principal doorway of the fort. 
He was a leader in the second Seminole 
war, in which he showed the utmost 
skill and courage. Outraged at the 
seizure of his wife, ‘‘ Morning Dew,”’ 
under claim that she was a slave, 
Osceola killed several of her captors and 
began the war, taking refuge in the 
everglades of Florida. Captured by 
treachery, he was removed to Fort 
Moultrie, where he died at the early age 
of thirty-four, having failed to rescue 
his loved ‘‘ Morning Dew.’’ He was a 
noble and manly man, kindly and inde- 
pendent. His parting admonition to 
his warriors starting upon the warpath 
was, ‘‘ Spare the women and children ! 
It is not upon them that we make war 
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and draw the scalping-knife ; it is upon 
men—let us act like men!’’ The 
Indian Group represents Osceola de- 
livering this speech. 

A Southern woman, Miss Elsie Ward, 
has contributed two groups to this dis- 
play of the plastic art. In the place of 
honor, at the head of the Sunken Gar- 
dens and facing the Cotton Palace, 
stands her Huguenot Group, typical of 
the early settlers of South Carolina. 
The father, wife and infant, and little 
boy, clad in the simple dress of the 
period, which is most adaptable to sculp- 
ture, are represented as having just 
landed in this country. These people 
were plain workers, merchants and ideal 
pioneers, from whose presence in early 
days the State of South Carolina has 
derived much of its commercial im- 
portance. 

The entrance to the Midway is neara 
powerfully executed statue of a cowboy 


endeavoring to mount his bucking 
broncho, while Miss Ward’s exquisite 
and touching ‘‘Mother and Child’’ 
stands on the lawn in front of the 


Woman’s Building. 

Reproductions of three fine bronzes, 
the property of Theodore B. Starr, are 
introduced in the decorative scheme 
of the grounds. MacMonnies ‘‘Pan’’ 
is near the Cotton Palace ‘* The 
Fisher Boy,’’ and a splendid moose are 
































A glimpse of the Cotton Palace. 
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tooned with 
soft gray moss. 
Partly hidden 
from sight by 
the dense foli- 
age, all of 
which tends to 
make ‘‘Lovers’ 
Lane’’ a most 
delightful rest- 
ing place, this 
piece of statu- 
ary is most ef- 
fective. The 
convenient 
benches are 
built for two. 
Leaving the 
art section, the 
visitor sees a 
piece of stat- 
uary that is 
destined to 














The E-xedrae 
near the Forestry Building and Lake 
Juanita. Adding much to the beauty of 
the site chosen for it, is a replica of 
Amendolz’s ‘‘The Betrothal,’’ placed 
in a picturesque pathway of a shady 
grove of live-oaks, draped and fes- 


live and be 
tfeproduced 
throughout the land. The work of 
Charles A. Lopez, this ‘‘Negro Group’’ 
is an embodiment of three characters of 
the race which are so ably championed 
by Booker T. Washington—the Moral, 
Agricultural and the Educational. Ori- 
































The Band Stand and one of the canals. 
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Forestry Building. 
ginally designed to stand in front ofthe derstand. It is said that the ‘‘new,’’ 
Negro Building, this group was re- or educated negroes objected to the 
moved to its present position, owing representation of their race engaged in 
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Machinery Hull. 
to the objections raised by the negroes too menial occupations. An old-time 
of Charleston, the exact nature of negro was shown the statue and imme- 
which no one seems to be able to un- diately expressed a characteristic opin- 





























Another View of Machinery Hall, 
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tended by a large delegation of 
business men who desired to 
impress upon Charlestonians 
that their city was, in point 
of distance, and as a manufac- 
turing, maritime and commer- 
cial center, the best Eastern 
distributing market Southern 
merchants could find in the 
East. State and city expended 
$35,000 each on their respect- 
ive buildings. 

Illinois was assigned a choice 
site in the grove surrounding 
the Woman’s Building, and 
promptly contributed a spa- 
cious structure in pure Colonial 











Maryland Building. 
ion, ‘‘Ki! who eber see w’ite nigger? 
Nobody don’ wan’ nigger look wi’ite 
like goses ’’ (ghosts). 


THE USE OF NATURE AT THE 
EXPOSITION. 


Amid winding pathways and well- 
kept lawns, between beds of roses, trop- 
ical flowers and tall palmetto trees, 
spreading live oaks and graceful cy- 
presses are scattered in an artistic yet 
orderly design, while among them are 
grouped the various state and city 
buildings and many of the exhibition 
halls. 

Both the State of Pennsylvania and 
City of Philadelphia have erected beau- 
tiful buildings near the racecourse. Dat- 
ing as far back as 1780 definite reports 
of the commercial relations existing be- 
tween Charleston and Philadelphia are 
extant, and these relations were main- 
tained to mutual advantage until 1861, 
prior to which time Philadelphia also 
enjoyed a greater measure of business 
with the South than any other North- 
ern city. That volume of business ex- 
ceeded the combined trade enjoyed by 
New York and Baltimore. Mindful of 
past trade benefits, and wishing to be 
early in the field to. secure an equal 
share of the Southern business for the 
future, Philadelphians have not only 
contributed a handsome building, the 
tower being a miniature representation 
of the tower on Independence Hall, but 
sent their precious Liberty Bell, at- 


style; the white columns and 
graceful proportions recall 
Chicago's triumph in 1893. 

New York could not afford to remain 
indifferent to the coming advantages 
of Southern trade, and her beautiful 
building on the shores of Lake Juanita 
lends a distinct charm to a really pretty 
stretch of the water view. Flanked 
by the classical Pennsylvania building 
and Maryland’s large Colonial mansion, 
with the orange and black flag floating 
overhead, this building fronts over a 
hundred feet, with a depth of sixty, 
built around an open court in Spanish 
Renaissance design. The wide, over- 
hanging roofs are covered with red 
Spanish tile, replicas of those now on 
the old California missions, which har- 
monizes with the rich tones of the color- 
ing of the wall, and produces a general 
effect quite out of the ordinary. 

Across Lake Juanita are the Trans- 
portation, Machinery and Electricity 
Buildings, reached by artistic bridges. 
The facades of these buildings are di- 
rectly on the water, extending nearly a 
thousand feet, and shimmering reflec- 
tions of their arcades, gables, grilled win- 
dows and red roofs are seen in the water. 
At night the electric stand and electri- 
cally colored fountains in this lake light 
up its natural and artificial beauties. 
Gondolas, from ‘‘Venice in America,”’ 
and other small craft cruise among the 
islands and fountains, passing the Fish- 
eries Building built between two dykes. 
Many brilliant species of Southern fish 
are a noteworthy attraction here. 
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The Louisiana Purchase Building is 
a duplicate of the one at Buffalo, and 
within are comfortable offices, parlors, 
and receptions rooms for the officials of 
the next Exposition, Missouri visitors 


and their friends. The architecture is 
French, that of Louisiana in the Colo- 
nial times. 

Surrounded by a negro village, a 
faithful representation of the ‘‘ quar- 




















The Philadelphia Building and the Liberty Bell. 
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Entrance to the Negro Building. 


ters’’ of an old plantation, stands the 
Negro Building. Of Spanish mission 
type, shaped very like the letter H, it 
partly encloses two courts, which are 
beautified with bright flowers and spark- 
ling fountains. A main hall is devoted 
to meetings of the black race, and the 
wings filled with exhibits which have 
been gathered through the untiring ef- 
forts of Booker T. Washington, Chief 
Commissioner, Dr. W. D. Crum, As- 
sistant Commissioner, Professor T. J. 
Jackson, Secretary and Field Agent, 
and Mrs. E. F. Sterrett, Manager of 
the Woman’s Bureau of this depart- 
ment. The negro race have had time 
to feel the real effects of freedom, edu- 
cation and the working out of their 
lives after their own fashion, aided and 
unaided. They are now somewhat on 
trial before the world, which views 
such exhibits as this with keen interest, 
as they are indicative of progress in the 
mechanical arts, in agriculture, in art, 
and invention. That the American 
negro has progressed, is the verdict of 
an impartial visitor to their building, 
which contains the most complete, com- 
prehensive and carefully selected display 
of negro work ever brought together. 


THE WOMAN’S BUILDING. 


In a magnificent grove of great, 


spreading live oaks, festooned and 
veiled with masses of soft gray Spanish 
moss, which cast deep shadows across 
the sunny lawn, stands a Colonial coun- 
try house, not only in architecture but 
in reality. On the broad lawn which 
slopes gradually down from the portico 
of this ancient mansion to the rippling 
tide of the noble Ashley River shining 
placidly in the western sunshine, is Miss 
Elsie Ward’s beautiful statue of ‘‘ Mother 
and Child,’’ which lends a womanly 
charm to the building and grounds. 
The lawn is bordered with a thick hedge 
of Cherokee roses, a native wild rose 
which blooms nearly the year around. 
Approach this stately mansion from the 
front, and it seems as though you had 
stepped back two centuries, when this 
house was in its prime. There is a 
formal little garden of the old-fashioned 
flowers of our grandmothers, sweet gilly 
flowers, hollyhocks, clove pinks and 
musk roses, between the straight hedges 
and narrow walks. Facing the banks 
of the Ashley River, and somewhat 
apart from the remainder of the Exposi- 
tion, this Woman’s Building is aptly 
termed the Suburb of the Exposition. 
‘‘The Grove,’’ as this place is called, 
was built on Horseshoe Plantation prior 
to 1776. During the early part of this 
century ‘‘The Grove’ became the 
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Silk veel 200 years old, Mrs. Sarah Calhoun Symonds, Director of the Woman's Exhibit. 
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The Woman's Building. 
home of William Lowndes, a man of across the present Exposition grounds 
prominence in his day, was beautiful with 
whose name and de- YS oaks, jessamines and 
scendants are yet well Cherokee roses. For 
known in the Caro- years it was the favor- 
linas. He planted 


ite country drive of 
oaks and orange trees, the fashionable Char- 
and a double row of the lestonians, and a few 
latter edge the river of these trees are yet 
and the oaks yet shade seen on the grounds. 
the front veranda, from This great planta- 
which is a fine water tion also held the Wash- 
view in all directions. ington race-track, the 
The long roadway 




















second laid out in the 
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“Zovers’ Lane,” and two vistas near the Woman’s Building. 
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United States, the gate-posts of which 
may yet be seen near the merry Midway, 


which is gay with flags, foreign- 
ers and folks, after the fashion of 
Chicago and Buffalo. Race week, 


in the spring, was the gala season under 
the able management of the Jockey 
Club, composed of the aristocrats of 
the city and 
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most conclusively that tea may be pro- 
duced in the United States in two ways: 
by families in their kitchen gardens or 
on a commercial scale after the manner 
followed by the British East Indian tea 
establishments. These beginnings of an 
important industry have demonstrated 
that the yield of tea per acre is the 





equal of the 








state. Famil- 
ies brought 
their strings of 


horses and 
eagerly fol- 


lowed the fly- 
ing gentlemen 
jockeys clad 
in their famil- 
iar colors. So 
general was 
the interest in 
the sport that 
shops ‘closed 
early to allow 
the clerks to 
reach the 
track-side at 
racing hour. 
Friday nights 
the Jockey 
Club gave a 
grand ball. 
Within thelast 
five years this 
course was 
used, andstags 
were chased 








| average Orien- 
| tal produc- 
tion, and can 
be marketed at 
a fair profit. 
It has been 
shown that a 
good grade of 
tea can be 
grown and put 
on the market 
in bulk at a 
cost not ex- 
ceeding fifteen 
Senta per 
pound.  Un- 
der ordinary 
conditions an 
acre will yield 
four hundred 
pounds of sal- 
able tea, 
which, at fif- 
teen cents per 
pound, makes 
the expense of 
growing, pick- 

















ing, drying, 





by the gentle- 
men of Char- 
leston. An excellent racing calendar has 
been arranged during the Exposition, 
in which owners will ride their horses. 


‘* Maternity,” by 


TEA—RICE—SILK. 


The wide piazza of the first floor 
fronting the lawn is enclosed in glass, 
and here one may enjoy a cup of Amer- 
ican tea from the only tea-farm in the 
Western Hemisphere, which is located 
at Summerville, near the splendid win- 
ter resort owned by the President of the 
Exposition. This tea is equal in quality 
to the imported, and its merits are being 
very much exploited. 

It is the result of several years of 
experience in tea culture at Summer- 
ville and Pinehurst, which have proven 


' Miss Elsie Ward. 


curing and 
packing sixty 
dollars per acre. fea plants will be 
shown growing upon the Exposition 
grounds, and the various processes 
practically illustrated for the benefit 
of visitors, making an exhibit of ex- 
ceptional value, as it opens a new 
field to industry and capital, sup- 
plying an easy and healthy live- 
lihood to thousands, and giving value 
to immense tracts of what is now waste 
land. This tea sells in bulk at thirty 
cents a pound, therefore the profit on 
this basis is one hundred per cent. The 
American Tea Growing Company has 
been established for conducting tea cul- 
ture on a large scale near Charleston, and 
has seven thousand acres of land at Ran- 
towles, with seven hundred thousand 














young plants in the nursery ready to be 
transplanted. A thousand acres of tea will 
soon be under cultivation with the best 
prospects, as the industry has been car- 
ried well beyond an experimental stage. 
The national importance of this new in- 
dustry in the awakening South can be 
appreciated by considering that the im- 
portations of tea by the United States 
during 1900 amounted to nearly eighty- 
five million pounds, or more than a 
pound for every person in the land. 
Inside the wide hallway, with delicate 














The Ivory City. 









ed with the early history of this state. 
In the sunny library the ladies have 
gathered a splendid collection of books, 
the product of woman’s active brain, 
with a liberal donation from publishers, 
and a loan from the private library of 
President Roosevelt. There the visitors 
may rest and enjoy a dip into the past 
while the living present streams by out- 
side. 

In the Woman’s Building there is a 
really unusual restaurant known as the 
‘*Carolina Rice Kitchen,’’ where that 
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The Fisher Boy Pan, by Mac Monnies. 


palms and blooming plants screening 
the orchestra, whose sweet music sounds 
throughout the building, the visitor en- 
ters an interior which is most attractive, 
with paneled rooms on either side of the 
hallway, which the Colonial Dames and 
Daughters of the Revolution have re- 
stored with original antique furniture, 
paintings and articles of vertu, which 
only through loan collections are offer- 
ed to public view. The noble hallway 
and beautiful curved stairs are devoted 
to the historical collection, containing 
many rare and beautiful things connect- 


cereal, raised so extensively in the Car- 
olinas, is daintily cooked into scores of 
delicious dishes. Negro cooks give free 
instruction in the true Southern meth- 
ods of preparation, so little understood 
in the North. 

Tributary to the port of Charleston 
are the large rice fields of the Carolinas. 
Vast stretches of rich marsh land along 
the rivers have been enclosed with miles 
of costly levees, canals cut, locks con- 
structed, and all the machinery of both 
field and mills added to raise and pre- 
pare rice for the market. During 1899, 
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The Bronco Buster. 


the last fiscal year of which accurate 
figures are obtainable, South Carolina 
produced twenty-three million pounds 
of rice, North Carolina two and a half, 
Georgia three and a half, and Louisiana 
one hundred and seven mil- 
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the Cotton Palace. Over two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago the colony of 
South Carolina began silk culture and 
soon had a fine export trade in the co- 
coons, which they produced in large 
quantities, the winding, spinning and 
weaving being done in England. A 
dress made of Carolina silk in those days 
is exhibited, that silk being produced 
near Charleston on ‘‘ Wappoo’’ planta- 


tion. This dress is of superb quality 
and in perfect preservation. ‘‘ Silk 


Hope,’’ the plantation of Sir Nathaniel 
Johnson, and ‘‘ Mulberry Castle,’’ a 
Colonial house on the Cooper River, de- 
rived their names from the industry, 
which flourished until the success of 
Eli Whitney’s cotton gin extinguished 
it. Samples of silk preserved from the 
early days, the greedy worms eating the 
mulberry leaves, the winding of co- 
coons and silk weaving is shown. It is 
the ardent desire of these ladies to 
demonstrate the perfect adaptability of 
South Carolina for raising an article of 








lion pounds, making a total 
something over one hundred 
and thirty-six million pounds 
raised in this country against 
imports of one hundred and 
sixteen million pounds of rice, 
rice flour, rice meal and 
broken rice. This shows the 
greater need for attention to 
this important industry, and 
this Rice Kitchen is a step 
in the right direction—the 
instruction of people in the 
culinary preparation of rice, 
and the consequent increase of 
the demand for American rice. 

An exceedingly well ap- 
pointed day nursery affords 
comfort to little children, who 
need not be dragged through 
the weary rounds of sight- 
seeing. In the next room is 
a practical exhibit of hos- 
pital nursing in skilled hands, 
which is also used as an emer- 
gency hospital during the Ex- 
position period. The silk cul- 
ture committee’s exhibit 
equals in interest the tea gar- 























dens below, and even rivals 


Osceola, by Carl Tefft. 
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such high commercial value, and the 
right of Southern planters’ wives and 
daughters to compete for some of the 
many millions annually spent for im- 
ported silk. Judging from the success 


of this exhibit, the past operations and 
the present intense interest displayed by 
visitors from the coast districts, there 
is little doubt but that the South will 
soon have to be reckoned with in the 













































































The Huguenots, by Miss Elsie Ward. Aztec Group, by Louis C. Gudebord, and a 
detail from the Maryland Building. 
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world’s silk market, even as to-day she 
is counted in on cotton manufacturing. 
The idea is to give profitable and suit- 
able employment to hundreds of farm- 
ers’ families in the mulberry growing 
section of the South. Indomitable 
energy alone aided these ladies of the 
committees to win 
in their effort to es- 
tablish this exhibit, 
as they have actual- 
ly raised the worms 
on Charleston mul- 
berry trees, con- 
structed the reels 
and wound off ex- 
cellent white silk. 
The scientific will 
find it most interest- 
ing to note the re- 
turn to first princi- 
ples in this notable 
exhibit, the very 
first of its kind, and 
which seems des- 
tined to mark an 
epoch in Southern 
textiles. During 
1900 the imports of 
silk by this country 
amounted to forty- 
five million dol- 
lars’ worth of raw and thirty millions 
of manufactured silk. The Secretary of 
Agriculture will ask this Congress to 
appropriate ten thousand dollars for 
experiments in raising silkworms and 
the domestic production of raw silk. He 
thinks that silk can eventually be pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities at home to 
supply the American markets. The 
Duke of Litta, who has a large silk farm 
in Southern Italy, visited Charleston a 
few years ago, and on his return to 
Italy sent out a number of young mul- 
berry trees, which have been planted on 
an ample tract of land he purchased. 
These trees have been a success, and 
the Duke is preparing to bring out a 
number of Italians from his estates and 
establish the business here. Consider- 
ing the successful culture of silk in 
early days this movement should then 
be regarded as a revival of an old rather 
than the establishment of a new indus- 
try. 


F. W. Wagener, Pi 








resident of the E 


The domain of woman is presided 
over by a Calhoun of the John C. Cal- 
houn family, so distinguished in the an- 
nals of the state. Mrs. Sarah Calhoun 
Symonds, a woman of marked amiabil- 

y, gentleness and tact, and whose sig- 
nal success has easily placed her in a 
national position as 
manager of a suc- 
cessful woman’s de- 
partment of a great 
Exposition. 

The President of 
the Exposition it- 
self is Mr. F. W. 
Wagener, a promi- 
nent and progressive 
business man of 
Charleston. He has 
devoted much of his 
time, ability and 
money to making a 
success of this Ex- 
position. 


OLD CHARLESTON. 


A brief outline 
of the history of 
Charleston is neces- 
sary in order to es- 
exposition. timate accurately the 
value of an Expo- 


sition held there. 
the oldest cities in this country, being 
founded in 1670, two hundred and thirty 
years ago, it did not acquire the name 
of Charleston until ten years later, suc- 
ceeding a town of the same name pre- 
viously located across the Ashley River. 
That site was soon abandoned for the 
superior shipping facilities afforded by 
the new location on the Peninsular at 
the confluence of the wide Cooper and 
Ashley Rivers. Commerce grew with 
rapid strides until in a very few years 
it had established a large coastwise and 
foreign trade, 
American foreign commerce. Ina cen- 
tury it was second to no city in America, 
and in 1773, Josiah Quincy, of Massa- 
chusetts, wrote :— 


‘*This town (Charleston) makes the most 
beautiful appearance as you come up to it, 
and in many respects a magnificent. 

I can only say in general that in its grandeur, 
splendor of buildings, decorations, equipages, 


Ranking as one of 


and was a pioneer of 
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numbers, commerce, shipping, and, indeed, 
almost everything, it far surpasses all I ever 
saw or expect to see in America. 

‘*All seems at present to be trade, riches, 
magnificence, and great state in everything; 
much gaiety and dissipation. . . . State 
and magnificence, the natural attendant on 
great riches, are conspicuous among the peo- 
ple. There being but one chief place of 
trade, its increase is amazingly rapid. The 
stories you are everywhere told of the rise in 
the value of lands seems romantic, but I was 
assured that they were facts.’’ 


Journey from distant old Spanish 
Monterey, beside the Pacific’s shining 
waters, come from quaint French Que- 
bec, above the slow St. Lawrence, or 
forsake your near or fat-away home, 
wherever it may be, and your journey 
would not be wasted to see only the city 
of Charleston. Beyond all doubt, not 


excepting Monterey and Quebec, it has 
preserved more of its fascinating ro- 
mance of houses, of locality, of memor- 
able spots, of families and customs, 
than any city in all America. Charles- 
ton is the last stand of the traditional 
and original in place and people against 


the leveling, common-place aspect which 
is the most marked characteristic of the 
twentieth century. In commerce, busi- 
ness, enterprise, transportation, and all 
that goes to make up the material side 
of life, Charleston is certainly up to 
date, yet in other respects a real Colon- 
ial and Revolutionary city, in the midst 
of modern surroundings. The electric 
cars of Meeting and King streets, whose 
very names recall the first Church and 
the British sovereignty, speed by houses 
built of brick brought from England 
when the land was young and ‘‘the 
United States’’ was never dreamed of 
by the Cavaliers who strutted up and 
down these queer, narrow, self-willed 
streets, whose names they bear to this 
late day. There is Legare street—have 
a house here and worship in old St. 
Michael’s Church and your social posi- 
tion in Charleston is unassailable 

which runs a block and then makes a 
little, imperceptible deviation in cross- 
ing Queen street and becomes Friend 
street, a recollection of the sober Quakers 



























































View on the Midway: The trained pig; Feeding the seals; The Midwa 


Boulevard; 


The Esquimau Village. 
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A gateway typical of aristocratic Charleston. 


of the long ago. Then another short 
block, called Archdale street, and you 
are out on Beaufain. Legare street is 
the Southern Fifth Avenue, and on it 
reside families now in their tenth gerier- 
ation of occupancy of the very same 
mansions, along with unbroken posses- 
sion of a pew inside, and a vault out- 
side, of storied St. Michael’s, the 





Trinity Church of Charleston. In this 
age of rush and constant change it is 
interesting to attend service in a church 
now over two hundred and fifty years 
old, and which has withstood the crash 
and confusion of two bombardments, 
several fires and an earthquake, and to 
see sitting in the ancient pews represen- 
tatives in name and blood of the very 
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men who built this model church edi- 
fice. Go there on Sunday, if possible, 
and gothere anyway. Six years passed 
in building it from the day when, amid 
‘*a numerous concourse of people,’’ Sir 
Francis Nicholson, first Royal Governor 
of the Colony of South Carolina, iaid 
the corner-stone and gave to the church 
the name of St. Michael’s, after that at 
Marblehead the oldest church in New 
England. After the ceremony the Gov- 
ernor and gentlemen went to ‘‘ Mr. 


Gordon’s, where a handsome entertain- 
ment was provided.’’ The bill for this 
feast is yet extant, and shows, ‘‘ Din- 
ner, £20; toddy, punch, beer, wine, 
claret, £41 58.; glass broak, 5s.”’ 
The Colony gave money, and the sale 
of pews brought more, and while the 
Established Church was in existence 
anyone dying a resident south of Broad 
street, which intersects Charleston, and 
is the principal business and banking 
street, had a right to be buried in the 
































Ashley Street. 
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churchyard. ‘The high, white spire of 
St. Michael’s is the most prominent 
feature of Charleston, and the melody of 
the chimes recalls their interesting his- 
tory. Brought from England, they were 
hung high overhead. When the British 
evacuated the city they carried these 
bells to England. Rhyner, a merchant, 
bought them and brought them back. 
When the 


the clock to stop at 9.45, at which fatal 
hour they paused for a week, until a 
brave man ventured up and set the 
clock going. 

Inside the church are the old pews. 
Two large ones on the central aisle 
were used by the Governor and Council, 
once designated by chalking, ‘‘ Gover- 
nor’s pew’’ and ‘‘Council’s pew’”’ on 
the doors. 








overjoyed cit- 
izens learned 
that the brig 
‘*Lightning’”’ 
held their 
precious bells 
they boarded 
her in force 
and took pos- 
session, and 
hurried the 
bells up to 
the church 
and into the 
steeple. Rhy- 
ner had once 
been a citi- 
zen of Char- 
leston, and 
knew how 
the people 
held dear 
their chimes. 
He applied to 
the vestry for 
payment, and 
their answer 
was: ‘‘ The 








From the 
south gallery, 
a lunatic, dis- 
pleased at a 
new clergy- 
man, cast a 
net at the 
preacher 
while he was 
reading the 
text, but the 
meshes 
caught on the 
great sound- 
ing board, 
and the man 
was removed 
before he 
could repeat 
his throw. 

At the sea- 


the city and 
of Meeting 
and King 
streets, is the 
famed ‘‘ Bat- 
tery,’’ Char- 














vestry having 
never  inter- 
fered in any shape with the matter, 
Mr. Rhyner is perfectly at liberty 
to do what he pleases with the 
bells.”” He knew better than to take 
them down. Payment may have been 
made, as a subscription was started for 
that purpose. During the Civil War 
they were sent up state to Columbia for 
safety, only to be burnt by Sherman’s 
army. When peace was restored the 
precious fragments were gathered up 
and sent again to London, where they 
were recast of the same amalgam and in 
the original moulds; 1867 was the 
year they were once more hung. The 
tremors of the earthquake of 1886 caused 





leston’s most 
fashionable 
residential section. Back in the Eight- 
eenth Century this narrow park along 
the South sea-wall and the street, 
besides the East sea-wall of the bay, 
were like the Battery and Bowling 
Green of old New York, but New 
York’s quaint, gabled Dutch houses 
have given way to vast office buildings, 
while here the huge Georgian resi- 
“dences of the planter and agricultural 
kings of early times yet remain, the ad- 
miration of every beholder. Generally 
they are three to four stories high, with 
broad galleries along one or two sides, 
and many with Grecian columns of the 
best proportions, surrounded by a lib 


A fine old gate. 


ward end of 
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ENGLAND. 
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MARKET. 

































































St. Michael's Spire. 
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View on the East Battery. 


eral garden and bowered in Southern 
palms. The view looks over the glit- 
tering waters of a harbor unexcelled. 
Any Charleston boy can tell you 
that English prison ships were once 
anchored in this harbor, and it is in- 
teresting to note that, in 1780, an an- 
cestor of President Roosevelt, a youth 
named Daniel Stewart, was confined 
on one of them. This intrepid young 
patriot, unobserved by the deck guard, 
and under cover of night, leaped over- 
board and swam to the distant marshes, 
and making his way to the American 
lines, lived to battle for his country 
and finally attain the rank of general. 


TWO DECADES OF SOUTHERN ADVANCE. 


Emerging from the confusion of the 
reconstruction days, the Southern peo- 
ple set to work to regain their one- 
time commercial and agricultural su- 
premacy. For a generation these peo- 
ple remained rich without money, yet 
all the while steadily building up the 
material side of their country, along 
with splendid educational efforts, in 
order that the wealthy days of the 
Twentieth Century might not find them 
poor with money. 

By comparing the agricultural and 
industrial situation of the South be- 
tween 1880, the year of the epoch- 
making Cotton Exposition at Atlanta, 
and 1gor, in which is held this equally 
important Charleston Exposition, is 
shown at a glance the almost incredi- 
ble progress of the Cotton states. 





View on the South Batiery. 


In 1880 the Southern capital invested 
in manufactures was only two hundred 
and fifty-seven million dollars. To-day 
it amounts to one billion, twenty mil- 
lion, and grows by leaps and bounds. 

The total factory wages paid for that 
year was estimated at seventy-five mil- 
lions, and to-day three hundred and 
sixty millions barely meet the annual 
Southern pay rolls. The value of manu- 
factured products of their labor had 
then an annual value of four hundred 
and fifty-seven million dollars, but this 
year is estimated to be one billion, five 
hundred and twenty millions, with cot- 
ton goods responsible for the gain. 

In the two decades under considera- 
tion Southern railway mileage has ex- 
panded from twenty thousand, six hun- 
dred to over sixty thousand miles of 
track, and its leading systems are equip- 
ped with the best rolling stock, yet this 
is not adequate for transportation of the 
great and rapidly growing products of 
this section. Its mileage should equal 
that of Ohio, with one mile of railway 
to 4.6 miles of area, and now be ninety- 
seven thousand miles in extent. It 
therefore presents an open and most 
profitable field for railway capitalists. 

The total value of Southern farm 
products in 1880 was five hundred and 
seventy-one million dollars, while last 
year they were about one billion two 
hundred million, and this enormous 
increase in two decades has _ been 


achieved without the aid of immigra- 
tion to any great extent. 
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Doorways and Gates of Meeting Street Residences. 


Petroleum was scarcely reckoned as a 
Southern product twenty years ago. 
Last year the oil wells yielded more 
than fifteen million barrels, and Texas 
alone gives promise of producing as 
much oil as the present output of the 
United States, if not the world. 

It is interesting to note, in connection 
with Charleston’s effort to expand 
Southern commerce, that the value of 
the export trade through Southern 
ports has risen from two hundred and 
ninety-one million dollars, in 1880, to 
five hundred and thirty millions during 
1900, the last year for which accurate 
figures are obtainable. 


THE 


Capital from home and abroad is 
pouring into Southern industrialism, 
finding it the best field for invest- 
ment in this country. But with all this 


FUTURE. 











material progress the real wealth of the 
South lies in the splendid young man- 
hood of the rising generation. To un- 
earth the buried talents of the youth of 
the South, to train her young men in 
industrial efforts is the task to which 
fourteen states are now bending their 
energies. Development is not possible 
without that knowledge which polytech- 
nic institutions supply. To afford am- 
ple and suitable technological education 
to the Southern boy is to-day the watch- 
word of Southern progress. 

Considering the inexhaustible nation- 
al resources of this favored section of 
our country, and reckoning upon their 
speedy development by these trained 
and enterprising young Southerners, the 
world must soon reckon with the South. 
Charleston has sounded the tocsin of 
progress in Dixie, summoning the hosts 
of the South to industrial combat. 











The Cotton Palace at Night. 





THE DAY’S DISGUISE 
By KATE M. CLEARY 


Illustrated by HENRY HUTT 








‘*The woman who made heaven within my house, 


my very spouse, 


As well as love—you are to recollect !’’—ROBERT BROWNING. 


Mall’ had been so appallingly 
Ma) sudden. The shock of it 
still thrilled—engulfed him. 
Now and then a dull sense 
of self-blame smote him. He 
ought to have been afraid of losing her. 
Had he dreamed of such a possibility 
he might have been in some vague way 
prepared for her death. Death—in con- 
nection with her! Who could think of 
death coming near that beautiful young 
body? She had seemed the spirit of 
youth incarnate. She was so much 
younger than he. Almost two years 
ago she had given herself to him. Ah, 
the glorious -hours that lay between ! 

‘*Don’t go in, Geoffrey ! Notso soon 
again. You need rest.’’ 

A figure stood between him and the 
door—the door that shut her from him. 
He looked up with an impatient frown 
from the envelopes he held. Telegrams 
chiefly—he had swept up at random as 
he passed the hall table. The act had 
been mechanical. He was hardly con- 
scious he had taken them. The sight 
of his sister, standing there straight and 
pale in her black gown, stirred in his 
blank bewilderment a sense of irrita- 
tion—almost of resentment. 

‘*T loved her!’’ he said. There was 
defiance in his tone. ‘‘I,’’ he went on 
slowly, ‘‘ I have always loved her.’’ 

She shrank a little at sound of the 
challenging accent on the first pronoun. 
She resembled the stricken man con- 
fronting her. She had the same deli- 
cately-cut features, and the cleft in the 
chin. But his hair was thin and silvery 
on the temples—hers still black and 
abundant. One thought in looking at 
her of Meredith’s assertion that sorrow 





can beautify only the heart, not the face 
of a woman. Sorrow had left its lin- 
gering intensity in Adelaide Leith’s dark 
eyes. They gazed at you with a look 
of loss—of hopeless, irretrievable, irre- 
parable loss. Geoffrey saw it, and it 
stung him to further speech. 

‘You look,’’ he said bitterly, ‘‘ as 
though it were you—you—who had to 
give up He broke off. He recol- 
lected that look had been there before 
Doris died. It had not been there a 
year ago. Now, he remembered having 
noticed it often of late—indeed, when- 
ever he had noticed Adelaide at all. 
The recognition of his error annoyed 
him. The annoyance found expression 
in reproach. 

‘* You never cared for her,’’ he said. 

‘* Geoffrey !’’ Her lips quivered, but 
her steady gaze did not leave his face. 
‘* You have no right to say that!’’ 

-“*At first,’’ he said, ‘‘ I thought you 
were fond of her. My God! how could 
any one help being fond of her? She 
was only a child, of course—just a 
lovely, laughing, innocent child. Not 
so much younger than you in years, I 





admit. But otherwise there was great 
disparity.’’ Now that he had begun 


talking it seemed a relief—a possible 
mitigation—to keep on. ‘‘ You had 
been in a position of responsibility so 
long. Our mother’s death had given 
you her place and garbed you with her 
authority. I have thought of that. 
And I—I have tried to make allow- 
ances.”’ 

‘ Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ yes.”’ 


A flicker 


around her mouth provoked him. It 
looked like the shadow of a smile. 
on—you made allowances.’’ 


‘*Go 
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‘*T told myself it would be hard for 
you to take second place. One does 
not lightly resign a sceptre. I depended 
partly on your old affection for me. We 
were so much to each other always, 
Adelaide. I don’t think a deeper affec- 
tion ever existed between brother and 
sister, nor a closer companionship. You 
and I and —and Charlie,’’ he spoke 
hesitatingly there, ‘‘ were content to- 
gether. When she,’’ his yearning eyes 
seeking the closed door over his sister’s 
shoulder, ‘‘ promised to be my wife, I 
looked forward to deeper happiness for 
all. When I asked her to be my bride 
I felt almost—blasphemous! It was as 
though I were entreating one of God's 
angels out of heaven to live with me. 
That she should give herself to me— 
Doris!’’ ‘The name broke huskily in 
his throat. ‘‘ She whose soul was as 
white as a snowdrift—whose life was 
as sweet as a rose! No one,”’ he burst 
out fiercely, ‘‘ could help loving her— 
no one!”’ 

‘You are right,’’ the woman as- 
sented. ‘‘No one could heip loving 
her. Everyone—loved her!’’ 

He paused, with the handkerchief he 
had lifted pressed against his damp 
forehead. A pregnant silence followed. 
Then a short laugh broke from him. 
‘*T really believe you did—at first. But 
you learned successfully to subdue such 
an emotion. You have not been the 
same to her in your manner for some 
time. I am not observant, but I be- 
came aware of that. She knew it too, 
although she never spoke of it to me.’’ 

‘* Geoffrey,’’ she said, and made as 
though she would put her hand on his 
arm, then let it fall to her side, ‘‘ don’t 
let us talk—longer. If I have not 
shown enough warmth of manner dur- 
ing the year past, remember—I—I have 
not been happy.’’ 

‘‘T know.’’ He was fingering some 
envelopes restlessly. ‘‘I never knew 
what came between you and Charlie. 
I understood that was all settled long 
ago. That was why I felt sure that you 





would not resent my marriage. Your 
future arrangements and his were 
already complete. You have never 


confided in me. I do not know what 
trifling affair caused you to break your 


engagement. For it was you who broke 
it—he told me so himself.’’ 

She did not speak, but her pitying 
look deepened, and that indescribable 
gleam still illumined her face. 

‘Try to remember,’’ she urged in a 
breathless sort of way; ‘‘ try to remem- 
ber how full of joy she made your life. 
If you haven't her you have the memory 
of all your happiness—together. No 
one can take that memory from you. 
Geoff! Dear—dear old boy! Try to 
remember only that! ’’ 

His brooding gaze came hack from 
the great carved door, to fix itself in 
sullen suspicion upon her face. 

‘‘T wish I could remember—only that. 
I wish I could say to myself that your 
change of manner towards her—slight 
though it was—had its foundation in 
your fondness for me, and that this 
should be your extenuation. It is no 
extenuation. The hand he laid over 
his mouth for a moment was shak- 
ing. ‘‘ No extenuation,’’ he repeated, 
‘‘although I do not doubt its truth. 
You should have been glad of the glory 
she brought into my life. I was fool 
enough for awhile to think you were. 
And when she refused to reign in this 
house, when she insisted you should 
still be mistress as you had been, when 
she only asked to live out her sweet, 
fair, young life in the gay, light-spirited 
fashion of the child she was, I was sure 
you must take her into your heart and 
never let her go.’’ 

His voice shook with passion. 

‘*There was no hint of unkindness 
between us ever,’’ Adelaide Leith said. 
‘*T left nothing undone for her com- 
fort.’’ 

‘*Comfort!’’ he echoed scornfully. 
‘‘Adoring devotion! That is what she 
had a right to expect. That is what 
you should have given. And you did 
not.’’ 

‘*T—I have never been demonstra- 
tive, Geoffrey.’’ 

‘*No,’’ he agreed. ‘‘ You are not 
demonstrative.’’ 

His head drooped on his breast. The 
woman watched him in miserable 
silence—in the longing agony of utter 
helplessness. How he had suffered— 
dear God, how he had suffered! And 
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all in one night! Could it be only 
yesterday that Doris had smilingly risen 
from his side to sing the song he asked ? 
Only last night she had paused half 
way across the room, stood still with a 
little sharp cry, tottered and fell? The 
smile was still on her lips when he had 
lifted her and laid her on the lounge— 
dead. Now, if she, his sister, could 
only do anything, say anything. There 
was nothing that she might say! She 
pressed her lips tightly together. Her 
hands in the folds of her black gown 
clinched tight. 

‘* Why, it wasn’t the same house at 
all after she came to it,’’ he said. A 
dreaminess had come into his voice. 
He had turned from that grim door and 
was looking away down the vast de- 
serted corridor toward the winding stair 
at the end. ‘‘ Her parties and friends, 
and flowers, and music! I did not 
know there was so much delight to be 
got out of life. Even Charlie Dever 
said it did not seem like the same house. 
He came oftener than ever for awhile. 
Everyone said the same.”’ 

He seemed to be seeing there, just 
where the stair turned under the wide 
window through which the westering 
sun sent now a shaft of crimson, of 
violet, of amber,—a girlish young form, 
gowned in her wedding-robe, coming 
down to her revels, her guests, her 
dancing, only to linger when all were 
gone, alone with him! 

She wore her wedding-gown once 
more to-day, lying in state in the room 
beyond that closed door. A sharp sob 
escaped him at the recollection. He 
strode forward. The woman now made 
no effort to prevent him. Indeed, she 
moved slightly to let him pass. His 
hand on the knob, he turned to her. 

‘*Couldn’t you understand that al- 
though I loved her more I never loved 
you less? Don’t you know the differ- 
ence between the love a man gives his 
sister and that which he gives his wife ? 
Say you were not jealous of her! Say 
that you were not jealous of her! ’’ 

Two scarlet spots stained her cheeks. 
She looked suddenly confounded, al- 
most afraid. Her lips parted, but no 
sound came from between them. 

‘‘You cannot deny it!’’ For the 





second time he laughed,—a short, harsh 
laugh. ‘‘You were jealous—you were!’’ 

Then he had dashed wide the great 
door, had passed into the gloom beyond, 
his stride and air that of one who goes 
to find his own. 

The library was darkened. Without 
were the sounds and scents of late sum- 
mer. Now and then a breeze blew the 
blind inward, and then a lancelike ray 
of light penetrated the soft green shad- 
ows and found its way to the broad 
couch whereon lay the body of Geoffrey 
Leith’s young wife. He sat down with 
his back to the window. He leaned 
forward, looking at her. She might 
have been asleep. A pall of white 
velvet swept the floor, its gold fringes 
glinting in that uncertain light. Her 
wedding-robe swathed her slender limbs 
in long shimmering folds. Her little 
hands lay lightly, palms upward, like 
those of a tired child. He caught the 
gleam of her heavy wedding-ring. The 
head upon the satin pillow was covered 
with riotous curls—little, soft, airy 
curls that lifted and fluttered when the 
breeze came in. The face in death had 
all the soft clearness of a cameo. The 
smooth forehead with its fine, dark 
brows ; the perfect outline of nose, chin 
and throat ; the cheek’s soft curve, un- 
depressed: by illness ; the crescent sweep 
of the long lashes; the pathetic little 
smile that seemed to linger around the 
lips—his hungry eyes fed on them all. 

He had turned the key when he came 
in. None would dare disturb him. So 
he sat silent and secure, feasting upon 
her face. How colorless was his life 
until she danced into it, how monot- 
onous! He had known many women, 
but he had not thought of marrying. 
His business, his books, Adelaide, his 
home, Dever—his closest friend, Charlie 
Dever—these had satisfied him. But 
after he met Doris Farwell he knew that 
without her nothing would ever satisfy 
him again. But he had feared to speak. 
He—so old and serious—to hope to win 
her! No, he would never let her know ! 


And just when this resolve was at its 
firmest—its most determined—he had 
burst out with it all in a passionate 
whirlwind of confession that swept her 
off her feet and into his arms ! 
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Why had no one told him until her 
aunt did last night, that Doris had not 
been strong; that only her indomitable 
spirit had kept her up so long; that her 
heart had been weak since birth? He 
would have been more careful, more 
tender with her. He knew that he 
had gathered a white flower that no 
other hand had touched. He bore it 
reverently in his bosom. She had had 
admirers before her marriage, but no 
lover. He was the first, and he would 
be the last, she had told him laughingly 
in those wild wanderings of their beau- 
tiful bridal days abroad. It was all so 
old to him; sonewtoher. And hehad 
seen the world through her glad eyes as 
he had never seen it through his own— 
a garden of illimitable delight, a place 
of enchantment where all wonders were 
possible, and wherein lay beyond the 
boundaries of vision, fresh and inex- 
haustible wells of pleasure, of ecstacy ! 

How she had enjoyed it all. He had 
hoped they would make such a con- 
genial quartet, they and the two at 
home whom he loved. He had told 
her about Adelaide’s romance, and of 
the man she was to marry. He had 
told her, too, that Dever was younger 
than he, but that'no man could have a 
more loyal, a more devoted friend. All 
had been as he wished for awhile, but of 
late months a shadow had fallen upon 
the hearthstone. It must have been 
Adelaide’s fault. It had not been worth 
her while to grudge his love for Doris, 
he thought bitterly. No. It had not 
been worth her while. 

How the thing glittered! It was the 
buckle on her slipper, a jeweled star 
clasping the slender straps. The shine 
of it held his eye. It seemed to evoke 
queer lines of verse. They bubbled up 
in his consciousness,—odd, disjointed. 


‘* Over her brows and her beautiful face, 
They tied her veil of marriage lace.’’ 


‘* They drew on her white feet her white silk 
shoes; 
Which were the whiter no eye could choose.”’ 


** And over her bosom they Ji 





That was all he remembered. He 
could not even recall the name of the 





author. What was taat other couplet 
which haunted him ? 


‘* Death that hath sucked the honey of thy 
breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty !’’ 


Oh, how futile to keep remembering 
such things! He rose impatiently. The 
envelopes he had laid on his knees fell 
to the floor. He picked them up,—idly 
broke the seals of the telegrams. One 
was from a man high in the councils of 
the nation; one from an old, almost for- 
gotten friend; one from a dictator of 
wealth, whose benefactions were the sen- 
sation of the decade. And all brought 
sympathy and friendliness in this, his 
hour of desolation. It was with a 
shock he noticed that the white envel- 
ope which came next was addressed to 
‘* Mrs. Geoffrey Leith.’’ He had never 
become accustomed to hearing her called 
by the formal title one associates with 
dignified matrons. Why the other 
letters were all addressed to her! Why 
not? They had been mailed the day 
before. He would open them. She 
would wish him to do so. She had fre- 
quently brought him her letters and 
notes to read. Anything which was 
connected with her still seemed to him 
a living link between them. He felt 
her nearer when he read the printed 
card, although he smiled grimly. An 
invitation. 

Ah, this looked businesslike! This was 
a bill. What a lot of pretty pouting 
she had done over those dreadful bills, 
pretending he might think her extrava- 
gant, and that she must conciliate him 
before she dared mention the amount. 
Two hundred dollars for the gown. 
Which one, he wondered. He held the 
slip loosely between his fingers as he 
fell to thinking about her gowns. Was 
this for the wonderful evening costume, 
that silvery thing he had admired, and 
which had made her, as Charlie Dever 
remarked, look ‘‘like a creature of 
moonlight and mist!’’ There was 


something pink about the gown, too. 
He remembered how the roses slipped 
on the shoulder, and when she asked 
him to adjust them he had been awk- 
ward, and the pin had stuck her. Then 
he had kissed the pure, fair flesh, and 
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she had laughed, and told him they 
were old married folks, and must stop 
such nonsense. Or was it for the blue 
trained velvet that fitted her so charm- 
ingly, and gave her such a regal air? 
Or for that simple rose-colored gown, 
which made more appealing than ever 
her shy loveliness? He was still won- 
dering for which of these, if any, was 
the bill sent, when he opened the next 
letter. He unfolded the sheet. Some- 
thing familiar about the chirography 
struck him. It was as familiar in a 
way as his own. So it was almost 
without interest, certainly without cu- 
riosity, that he held it closer to the 
wavering lance of light—and read : 


‘* DorIS—DARLING : 
To-morrow, at the same hour, at the same 


place. My love, my love, how can I live till 
then? Don’t trouble your dear head about 
disloyalty. Itis nothing of the sort. He is 


my friend, of course. But you are mine! 
Had we met before your marriage you know 
that no power on earth could have kept us 
apart. As nothing keeps us now! For this 
blame Fate, Kismet, Destiny—whatever you 
choose to call it—only you must not blame 
yourself, nor me, nor least of all—Love. 
Adelaide! You harp on Adelaide! I thought 
she was dear to me—once. But then, you 
fancied you cared for him. And when we met 
—we knew! Till to-morrow, then, at the same 
hour, at the same place. I shall be waiting. 
I am always first. How canI wait? Mine! 
My beloved ! CHARLIE.” 





MET such a charming girl 
while you were out of 
q| town,’’ Brathwaite told Miss 
Leveret. 

He was calling on her as 
had been his custom for rather more 
than a year, and was trying—with little 
success—to interest her in the things he 
had done during her absence. 

‘‘She was the smallest lady alive,’’ 
he painstakingly quoted. 

Miss Leveret looked up from her em- 
broidery and met his eyes. 
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The room was quite dark when the 
knocking at the door aroused Leith. 
He called in reply. He rose, turned 
on the electric lights. Then he opened 
the bodice of his wife’s wedding gown, 
and gently laid a letter over the quiet 
heart within. He fastened it up again 
with clumsy care, and set the roses 
back in their place. He was muttering 
something when he opened the door. 
Adelaide’s scared face looked up at him. 

‘* Geoffrey !’’ she cried in terror. 
What are you saying ?”’ 

He was white as ashes, but he was 
smiling. 

**Oh, verses have been going in my 
head all day. There’s one of Brown- 
ing’s now—or is it the other fellow’s ? 
‘* There! this is our secret—go to sleep ! 

You will wake—and communal under- 

stand !”’ 


He walked away. She followed him. 

‘ Geoffrey—you are ill! Geoffrey !’’ 

He turned on the stairs. He was still 
smiling when he put out his hand, and 
softly stroked her hair. 

‘* Don’t worry—about me. 
all right—after awhile.’’ 

Their eyes met in along look. Her 
pale face flamed scarlet when he sud- 
denly stooped and kissed her. 

‘* Poor Adelaide! ’’ he said. 


I'll be 





‘* Really,’’ she absent-mindedly mur- 
mured. 

‘* She was,’’ he continued his poetic 
efflorescence, 


‘*Made in a piece of Nature’s madness, 
Too small, almost, for the life and gladness 
That over filled her.’’ 


‘‘I do so like small people,’’ Miss 
Leveret said handsomely, by way of 
comment on his effort. 7 

‘‘There’s less of them, certainly,”’ 
Brathwaite said moodily. Miss Lev- 
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eret’s incuriousness was an effect oppo- 
site to the one he desired. She didn’t 
even ask him the girl’s name. 

‘‘T suppose,’ he continued, ‘‘ you 
can in time understand them or make 
them understand you. But tall, slim 
people—-’’ he paused eloquently. 

‘‘“Well?’’ Miss Leveret patiently 
questioned. 

‘“They’re complex,’’ he continued. 
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Brathwaite was shaking hands with 
the newcomer with a smile judiciously 
arranged for her, and what he fancied a 
gentlemanly scowl for his hostess. 


‘“We have—-met before,’’ he ex- 
plained. 

‘* Several times,’’ Miss Strong said 
graciously. 


Miss Leveret was still standing and 
her eyes met Brathwaite on the level. 
She had remarkably fine eyes, 





“*T see.” Drawn by G. Yeto. 

“And,” Brath- (Eee 
waite blundered, ‘‘a | OMe 
man likes to pretend 
he’s not a fool toa 
woman, and when 
she’s always just a 
little taller than he 
is—’’ with another 
expressive pause. 

‘““Bluebeard’s 
wives, I am sure, 
must have been di- 
vinely tall,’’ Miss 
Leveret said  flip- 
pantly. ‘‘Poor 
things, if they had 
only understood and 
lowered the heels of 
their slippers.”’ 

“OF cotree,”’ 
Brathwaite said vin- a little jug. 
dictively, ‘‘A// men are Bluebeards— 
incipient, and declared.’’ 

‘‘And equally, of course, a// women 
stand on tip toes for the especial con- 
fusion of men,’’she said witha lifted chin. 

Even the silence that followed was 
quarrelsome. 

Brathwaite stared at some white 
chrysanthemums in a little green jug 
until he was willing to swear they were 
the most hideous flowers he had ever 
beheld. 

Miss Leveret busied herself with her 
embroidery. 

Into this entered suddenly, unan- 
nounced, a chatterbox in palest mauve 
and silver fox furs, small, vivacious, ir- 
resistible. 

‘* So glad,’’ said Miss Leveret, rising 
with alacrity, and she kissed her visitor 
and gave her a comfortable chair. 

‘““This is Mr. Brathwaite, Kitty,’’ 
she parenthetically indicated. ‘‘ Miss 
Strong.”’ 





White chrysanthemums in 


=| and there was a faint gleam in 
their depths of comprehension. 
Brathwaite suddenly capitulated. 

‘*Miss Leveret’s been giving 
me my deserts,’’ he said, laugh- 
ing and sitting down by Miss 
Strong, where he could see Miss 
Leveret’s profile. ‘‘ When she 
gets through with me I feel 
particularly meek.’’ 

‘‘Unlike me,’’ said Miss 
Strong, ‘‘ When the Bishop gives 
me a drubbing I’m too waspish 
for words. Last night—’’ 





‘IT saw you,’’ said Brath- 
waite, amused. 
‘‘And I you,’’ she said, 


flushing. ‘‘It was horrid, but 
4+ when I accepted Mrs. Brixton’s 

invitation for the theater party I 

knew nothing whatever about 
the piece. And the Bishop wouldn’t 
believe it. Fancy it. He said I wasn’t 
a child or an idiot, so my sense of the 
rightness of things had been per- 
verted.’’ 

‘* Well, if he put iat to Mrs. Brix- 
ton—’’ said Brathwaite, encouragingly. 

‘*But he didn’t. I suggested her 
shoulders were broader than mine, but 
he wouldn’t hear of it.’’ 

‘The Bishop’s lovely,’’ Miss Leveret 
contributed. 

‘* Not when he’s your uncle,’’ said 
Miss Strong. ‘‘ He’s quite different at 
the breakfast table—or in his study — 
ready with the matutinal lecture, with 
his glasses on his dear old hump- 
shouldered nose. When he looks at 
you so, and asks searching questions, 
my heart goes ’way down in my boots.”’ 

‘Your what?’’ Brathwaite disbe- 
lievingly enquired. 

Miss Strong made a little grimace. 

‘He thinks,’’ she continued, ‘‘ that 
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it’s awfully hard lines that I require so 
much looking after. Your father has 
his sister, Helen, to help 42m ; but the 
Bishop plays a lone hand, and I,’’ she 


or igten man Drawn by John Wolcott Ad 
told them, non ; ‘ohn Wolcott Adams. 
‘* always hold ae 

the trumps. 


I feel sorry 
for him,’’ she 
demurely 
confessed. 
‘*A1l those 
visitations 
and sermons 
and dull 
young clergy- 
men, and then 
the trial of 
me”? 

She _ spread 
her hands in 
a gesture of 
burlesque 
grief. 

‘*Tf you are 
a handful for 
the Bishop,”’ 
Brathwaite 
suggested, 
‘*it’s clear 
you'd be two 
handfuls for 
an ordinary 
person.”’ 

‘* Wouldn't 
r?’” ene 
laughed with 
zest. 

‘*Now, 
Helen,’’ she maliciously added, ‘‘ would 
never allow herself to be made a 
handful—she would float on and on, 
don’t you know? and you’d never be 
able to catch up with her.”’ 

‘* But,’’ said Brathwaite loyally, ‘‘one 
would always know she was there—on 
ahead.”’ 

Miss Leveret’s profile took a very 
sweet expression. 

Miss Strong unfastened from her fur a 
big bunch of double violets and handed 
them to Miss Leveret. ‘‘ For you,’’ 
she said, ‘‘with the Bishop’s love. 
He was so pleased when I told him I 
was going to you this afternoon.’’ 
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Nodding good-bye. 
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‘* Delicious; give him quantities of 
thanks and my lovealso.’’ She buried 
her face in the pale purple flowers. 

‘* Had the Bishop lived in St. Paul’s 
day he would have called 
Helen the ‘ Elect Lady,’ 
wouldn’t he?’’ Miss 
Strong asked Brathwaite. 
| ‘‘Every time I come to 
»| see Helen I think per- 
|| haps if I were tall and 
slim I’d have the oppor- 
tunity of receiving adu- 
lation—of having people 
prostrate themselves to 
me. Now, I,’’ she cheer- 
fully chattered, ‘‘ always 
have to look up. I’vea 
pain in my neck some- 
times with the effort. 
People always look down 
upon #eé, you see.”’ 

‘*Dear Kitty. You 
know your chariot wheels 
have countless victims,’’ 
Helen Leveret reassured 
her. ‘‘Mr. Brathwaite 
was telling me of one.”’ 

‘* Really? Who is it? 
Tell me!’’ Miss Strong 
asked with interest. 

Miss Leveret hesitated. 

‘*Ask Mr. Brathwaite,’’ 
she murmured. 

Miss Strong turned 
eyes of clear question 
upon his somewhat strick- 
‘| en countenance. 

‘‘As you are strong be 

merciful,’’ he mocked hu- 
mility with brazen impressiveness. 
‘* Just fancy! It is myself!’’ 

‘You two are beyond all things! ’”’ 
declared Miss Strong with eyes of sus- 
picious regard. ‘‘ But this poor, dear 
little head of mine,’’ giving it a delicate 
little pat, ‘‘is firmly fixed. It takes 
impressions, however ; and one is that 
you are rather electric—both of you. I 








am going on—before the atmosphere is 
too much charged—to the Cuyler’s tea. 
I shall tell the Bishop—what shall I tell 
the Bishop ?’’ she demanded, rising. 
Miss Leveret said nothing. Her pro- 
file was turned away, but there was the 
hint of a dimple in her cheek, and 
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Brathwaite felt suddenly elate. 
‘* Tell him—a woman’s always just a 
little taller than a man,’’ he put it. 
Miss Strong had reached the door. 
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‘Do you know what he 
when I tell him?’’ 


will say 
she asked, holding 


the door handle and nodding good-bye 


” 


‘* Tt will be, ‘Bless you, my children.’ 


MAN 


By A FRIEND 





Ay CH has been 
written about 
Chev alier Mar- 
coni’s work 
the past few 
months, but comparative- 
ly little about his person- 
ality. I use the word 
‘‘chevalier’’ advisedly, 
for he was honored with 
this title—corresponding 
to an English knighthood 
—by the King of Italy, in 
1897. He is not partial 
to the prefix ‘‘ Signor ’”’ ; 
in Italy he is recognized 
by the more exalted one, 
and in English-speaking 
countries prefers to be 
known as plain ‘‘ mister,’’ 
although he is not a Brit- 
ish subject, but still yields 
allegiance to the monarch 
in the Quirinal. Until his 
recent marvelous achieve- 
ment little was known of 
him beyond his professional record, and 
his meteoric progress since he leaped 
the ocean at one single bound has made 
it dificult for even trained observers to 
study him closely enough to articulate 
his mental anatomy. But I saw him 
familiarly for three weeks, partly before 
and partly after his spectacular leap 
into public notice, and may fairly claim 
to be able to present certain aspects of 
the man with which the public are not 
familiar. 

Primarily, of course, it is his youth 
which impresses one. He is not yet 
twenty-seven. Next comes his modesty 
—the complete absence of boasting 
which marks him. His third charac- 
teristic is his absolute faith in his sys- 
tem. Many persons might put this 
first, with justice, for really it is no 
mean achievement in itself for a man of 











A 1 of Marconi on 
Signal Fill. 


alien birth and nationality 
to attain at such an early 
age the prominent place 
in the scientific centers of 
England and America 
which he has = by sheer 
merit. It would be diffi- 
cult to rary any scien- 
tific endeavor calling for 
greater moral courage than 
his action in crossing the 
Atlantic to stake his all 
on the cast of the dice, 
—to attempt a practical 
demonstration of his the- 
ories across two thousand 
miles of ocean when suc- 
cess would merely mean 
confirming his supremacy 
among the newerschool of 





electrical experimenters, 
whereas every prospect 
seemed against his tri- 


umphing, and a_ failure 
might have meant disaster 
to his whole conception. 

Yet, as his countryman, Columbus, 
dared the terrors of the unknown seas 
to prove the truth of his theories, so this 
latter-day Columbus, with the same 
splendid daring, faced the broad ex- 
panse of waters to demonstrate another 
mighty scientific fact. He spanned the 
sea and sent his magnetic wave circling 
round the globe, yet, with the com- 
ment: ‘‘ Such is fame nowadays!’’ he 
handed mea message from an American 
manager offering him $12,000 for twelve 
lectures in the leading cities of the 
United States. Lucky Columbus, in 
whose day there was no lecture plat- 
form ! 

‘Will you accept ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Not I,’’ he replied. The success 
of my project is more to me than the 
waste of time this offer would involve 


And I am not a lecturer, anyway !”’ 
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Guglielmo Marconi, born April 17, 1875. 


Marconi came to Newfoundland in 
the first week of December, 1gor, os- 
tensibly to communicate with the Cu- 
nard liners traversing the ocean beyond 
the Grand Banks. These ships are 
fitted with his apparatus, the workable 
limit of his system at that time was 
about 200 miles, and his expressed in- 
tention was to test the possibility of 
doubling that distance. He brought 
with him an apparatus for the receiving 
of signals, but not for the sending of 
them, and we understood that his un- 
derlying motive was to make possible 
the safeguarding of the approaches to 
our rocky coast line, so that ships might 
be located when well to sea and kept in 
touch as they approached, thereby re- 
ducing to a minimum the dangers of 
disaster along the Atlantic seaboard. 

When I asked him, on his arrival, 
what sort of messages he expected to 
receive, he answered that he would get 
the ship’s name, location, weather, pas- 
sage and other reports, and, possibly 
messages from some passengers. These 
usually refer to the experiences of the 





seasick ones or 
contain affection- 
ateexpressions. 
He instanced two 
he received at the 
Lizard—‘‘ Maud is 
very bad,’ an- 
other, ‘‘ Love and 
kisses to Jack.’’ 

Marconi's repu- 
tation had pre- 
ceded him — that 
of a wonder-work- 
er in the doma‘n of 
electrical science, 
an original think- 
er, an audacious 
experimenter, a 
man who has large- 
ly complemented 
whatever promises 
he has made. It 
was known that 
he had succeeded 
in making wireless 
telegraphy a prac- 
tical feature, both 
by sea and land, for 
certain distances, 
and it was accepted that he was now 
preparing for bolder ventures, but 
none imagined a project so amazing 
as he entertained. We were aware 
that his system had been accept- 
ed by the British Admiralty, for only 
a month before the British warships 
Niobe and Diadem, part of the Duke 
of York’s naval entourage, had lain in 
our harbor, with the Marconi aerials 
hanging from their masts. 

On Wednesday, December 11th, he 
first swung his balloon in mid-air above 
Signal Hill, the lofty eminence at the 
entrance to the harbor which he had se- 
lected for his base of operations. The 
balloon, fretting and chafing in the 
gusty breezes, soon broke clear from its 
tail rope, and went sailing away through 
the cerulean. The very vaguest ideas 
as to Marconi’s methods of working 
prevailed among the people, and many 
of them believed that he went up in the 
balloon to receive the messages. An 
amusing instance of this was afforded 
by one man who rushed breathless into 
my office to inform me that the balloon 
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had just gone, and carried off Marconi 
with it ; my informant had seen his legs 
hanging down out of it. As a matter 
of fact, the balloon would not support a 
mastiff, much less a man. It was only 
designed to uplift a guide rope and an 
aerial wire—about thirty pounds in all. 
But it was hard work to convince this 
volunteer reporter that he was mistaken. 
Curiously enough, when I told Marconi 
the story he remarked that once, while 
conducting tests on Salisbury Plain, in 
England, he was spilled off his bicycle 
by a powerful kite, the rope of which 
he had tied to his handle bars so that 
he might pursue it awheel. He was 
knocked senseless by the fall, and the 
bicycle was carried off by the kite. 
Guglielmo (he prefers this to its Eng- 
lish equivalent, ‘‘ William’’) Marconi 
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Leghorn, and later proceeded to the 
University at Bologna. He determined 
upon pursuing electrical investigations, 
and took up the study of this branch 
under Prof. Righi, famous as the in- 
ventor of the Righi oscillator. Like 
most boys with a passion for a special 
study he gradually acquired the requi- 
site equipment—incomplete though it 
was—for rudimentary work, and began 
systematic researches when he was six- 
teen. His father’s estate was his theater 
of operations, and here, by slow de- 
grees, he resolved his crude theories 
into actual, pregnant facts. As he 
worked over the electrical problems 
which his tests vitalized, that of tele- 
graphing without wires soon seized 
upon his imagination as the one offer- 
ing the best prospects for successful 
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Mr. Marconi and his assistants; Mr. Paget at the right and Mr. Kemp at the left. 


was born at Marzabotto, Italy, on April 
17, 1875. His father was a land owner 
and his mother, an Irish woman, was a 
Jameson, one of the family of famous 
distillers in Dublin. He was first train- 
ed by a tutor, then entered college at 


original effort, and he determined to de- 
vote himself exclusively to it. 

In its elementary, imperfect features 
wireless telegraphy was not new, for a 
score of inventors had preceded him in 
this line, and Heinrich Hertz, the fa- 
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mous German savant, had proven that 
electric waves, or shocks, generated by 
a special apparatus, would travel 
through space for long distances, and 
were also unaffected by hills or other 
natural obstacles. Marconi devoted 
himself to this subject, and spent five 
years before he solved the difficulties 
preseated. He converted his father’s 
estate into a large electric demonstrating 
room, as it were, and in time could send 
messages to any part of it, the signals 
passiag either through or around the 
hills it contained. But his apparatus 
was defective, and two miles was the 
utmost he could reach. His father, be- 
ing well to do, assisted him with the fi- 
nancial necessaries, and he strove per- 
sistently to surmount this obstacle. But 
it was a prolonged and almost desperate 
struggle ere he triumphed, only being 
satisfied that he had rounded the corner 
when he was twenty-two years old. 

‘* Of course,’’ he said to me, ‘‘ it is 
true that I have had some fortunate ac- 
cidents, as every inventor has. But the 
fundamental features of the discovery 
were the result of painstaking and ex- 
haustive investigations, and every 
course in the structure of my achieve- 
ment was laboriously built up after its 
solidity had been fully tested. It is not 
true that my inspiration came suddenly, 
like Newton’s apple ; I formed my orig- 
inal-conception in my father’s garden, 
and worked unceasingly until I estab- 
lished its truth beyond the possibility of 
mistake.’’ 

The keynote to his success is his un- 
failing industry and energy. He is a 
human dynamo. He diagnosed himself 
to me thus: ‘‘I must be working. I 
cannot remain idle. Ever since I was 
a child I have been active and persist- 
ent. Time means everything, and I am 
wasting time here (over the Anglo dead- 
lock). If you cannot do a thing in one 
place do it somewhere else, has always 
been my motto, and I am going some- 
where else—to Cape Breton. An hour 
saved is an hour gained, and in that 
time may be accomplished the one thing 
you have been striving for.’’ 

The first message flashed across the 
primal Atlantic cable was, ‘‘ What hath 
God wrought!’’ How much more ap- 
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propriate does that phrase not seem to- 
day in the light of Marconi’s marvel ! 
And yet he modestly maintains that it 
is as nothing compared with what he 
hopes to accomplish in the future. 
When the world throbbed with the sur- 
prise of his exploit, and the cables were 
loaded with congratulatory messages to 
him, he manifestd no elation, but calm- 
ly assured us that he never doubted his 
ability to impel the magnetic waves 
across the Atlantic. ‘‘ When I am 
able,’’ said he, ‘‘to send a message 
from Cornwall to New Zealand across 
the Isthmus of Panama, the only land 
that intervenes, then I shall count that 
I have accomplished something.”’ 

‘* But will you not require a repeat- 
ing station on the Isthmus ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘No!”’ he replied. ‘‘ The force I 
shall generate will be sufficient to send 
the signals the whole way. And there 
is an even more difficult proposition 
which I intend to tackle, more difficult 
because it involves transmission over 
land, with all the diversities of the dif- 
ferent countries. I shall not rest until 
I have inaugurated wireless telegraphy 
between London and Calcutta, over- 
land.’’ 

Marconi stands about five feet ten 
inches, has a slim but well-knit figure, 
evidences energy and great capacity for 
work, and in face, form or characteris- 
tics shows little trace of his Italian pa- 
ternity. His head is large and well- 
shaped, with a high forehead and slop- 
ing crown. His manner is reserved, 
his carriage erect, and his bearing con- 
fident. While his relations with his as- 
sistants are pleasant and comrade-like, 
he never permits to be forgotten who is 
the master spirit. He impresses one as 
a man possessed of a great idea, an all- 
absorbing thought, from the contem- 
plation of which he detaches himself 
with difficulty. He has neither the vol- 
atility of the Italian nor the cheery cor- 
diality of the Irishman. He most re- 
sembles the cold, deliberate, almost 
stolid Englishman—a strange fact in 
view of his parentage. In only one re- 


spect does he show evidence of Irish 
blood—in the genial, winning smile 
which sometimes flickers on his face for 
a moment or two, giving way again to 
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his ordinary aspect of extreme gravity. 

He is of an intensely nervous and en- 
ergetic temperament. He would toil 
all day with his kites on Signal Hill, 
pulling and hauling with his workmen, 
and then a missing slipper would worry 
him at his hotel on returning. He is 
easily ‘‘ rattled ’’ by trifles when in the 
stress of work, or by a miscarriage of 
his plans, and his plea against undue 
pressure is, ‘‘ Hold on, or I'll lose my 
head!’’ He smokes little and drinks 
less. A cigarette and a light wine sat- 
isfy him in these respects. 

Marconi is a musician of unusual tal- 
ent, as seems proper in a man with an 
Italian father and an Irish mother. He 
is gifted with a keenly artistic taste, 
has the long, supple fingers and restless 
activity of the virtuoso, and possesses 
a most acute sense of hearing. It was 
his musical training which enabled him 
to devise the process of syntony or tun- 
ing by which he alters the periodicity 
of the oscillations in the ether which en- 
ables the intelligible interchange of his 
signals. His instruments can be at- 
tuned to sympathy, or the same vibra- 
tion, and only those in this same pitch 
or beat will respond to each other. He 
explained to me that a note of music or 
a discharge (spark or shock) of electri- 
city is susceptible of subdivision into 
countless inflections or variations, each 
capable of being indicated by an instru- 
ment of sufficient sensitiveness. 

In some respects he manifested ex- 
traordinary caution. On Friday, De- 
cember 13th, Marconi, his two assist- 
ants, Dr. Mackenzie (physician to the 
hospital on Signal Hill, in part of 


which Marconi had his apparatus) and 
the writer, were walking down from the 
site. The conversation was, naturally, 
of the experiments. The medico ob- 
served that he understood that the cur- 
vature of the earth affected the signals. 

‘*Not at all!’’ broke in Marconi. 
‘* We have exploded that idea long ago. 
In England, with a pole r5o0 feet high, 
we have been working 225 miles, im 
which distance there is a curvature of 
several thousand feet, so that if that 
was a drawback we should be hopeless- 
ly hampered.’’ 

‘* Then,’’ I remarked, ‘‘ it only needs 
a sufficiently powerful sending appar- 
atus on one side, and a sufficiently pow- 
erful receiving apparatus on the other, 
for you to signal across the Atlantic.’’ 

‘‘ That is it, precisely,’’ he rejoined. 

At the time he spoke these words he 
had already received, on two different 
days, the signals which assured him of 
the truth of this proposition. But he 
breathed not a hint of the matter for 
another twenty-four hours 

With an assured achievement and 
practical daily working of 200 miles, 
and an experimental success of 2,000, 
it is beyond dispute that Marconi’s work 
warrants the confidence which enthus- 
iasts have in its future. The discoverer 
himself believes that, in due time, he will 
be able to send his electric waves right 
round the globe. The Pacific cable 
will be unnecessary. The Atlantic 
cables will be abandoned. Land lines 
eventually may be forced out of business. 
Explorers will use it in darkest Africa 
and the Polar solitudes, and the progress 
of expeditions will be reported daily. 


THE EXPERIMENTS AT ST. JOHNS 


By C. R. WATSON 


ORTY-THREE years ago 
the first message by cable 
was flashed across the At- 
lantic, and there are many 
to-day who can remember 
the enthusiasm displayed on that oc- 
casion. Numbers then found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to credit the report 
that: telegraphic communication had 
really been established between the 


old world and the new, just as to-day 
there are many, including even promi- 
nent electricians, who warn us that, 
while Marconi may believe in his re- 
markable achievement, it is possible 
that he may be mistaken, and that the 
signals received be, after all, simply the 
result of disturbances of earth or atmos- 
phere. Mr. Marconi, however, as he 
himself reminds us, is no novice at wire- 
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Cape Race. 


less telegraphy. His discoveries and 
inventions have so far all been of a sur- 
prising nature, and he has never before 
been suspected of exaggeration. He is 
confident that he has not been deceived 
by atmospheric disturbances, and is 
content to let the events of the near 
future prove the success of his recent 
experimeuts in Newfoundland. 

In conversation with Mr. Marconi 
shortly after his arrival, he informed me 
that while in Newfoundland he pro- 
posed to study all the difficulties which 
up to that time had confronted the de- 
velopment of his system, particularly 
with regard to long-distance signaling. 
He was of opinion that better results 
than heretofore could be obtained by 
utilizing an additional height for the 
aerial wire, and with this object in view 
he proposed to have the wire suspended 
from balloons and large kites, in place 
of a mast as used in permanent stations. 
It was also his intention to study close- 
ly the peculiar rock formation of the 
coast, in the hope that something might 
be learned from the physical character 
of the ground which would serve as a 
guide in the erection of stations here 
and elsewhere. 

The Colonial Government gave him 
a hearty welcome, and took advantage 
of the opportunity afforded by his visit 


The signaé station and lighthouse. 


to discuss with him the feasibility of 
establishing a number of small stations 
on the southeast coast in conjunction 
with the various lighthouses and fog 
alarms, together with a complete sys- 
tem of wireless telegraphy on that 
portion of Labrador over which the 
island has jurisdiction. For the pur- 
pose of assisting him in his general ex- 
perimental work, the Government 
placed at his disposal the Cabot Me- 
morial Tower, recently erected on Sig- 
nal Hill, St. Johns, where his appar- 
atus was immediately stored. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Marconi 
made no reierence at first to the greatest 
of all tests which he intended to carry 
out, that of signaling across the Atlane 
tic. He did indeed remark that there 
were some matters in connection with 
his visit which it was desirable not to 
make public just then, but, as far as 
long-distance signaling was concerned, 
the most that the public anticipated 
was that communication would be ef- 
fected with one or more of the great 
ocean liners which pass near the Grand 
Banks, about 300 miles from the land, 
on their way to and from Europe. It 
was known that a grant of land had 
been obtained in the vicinity of Cape 
Race, the extreme southeast point of 
the island, for the purpose of erecting a 
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Marconi station, by which ships could 
be signaled, and it was understood that, 
in addition to the local matters which 
would be discussed with the Govern- 
ment, the visit of the inventor was for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether 
after all Cape Race was the most suit- 
able location for the station or whether 
some point nearer St. Johns, or even 
the capital itself, might be a more fa- 
vorable site. 

Mr. Marconi lost no time in removing 
his apparatus to Signal Hill and com- 
mencing work. Near the Cabot Tower 
are a number of buildings erected at 
the time St. Johns was fortified. In 
one of these, until lately used as a hos- 
pital, a room was secured, and here the 
receiving instruments, connecting with 
the vertical wire to be suspended froin 
the balloons, 


were | Te — 


on 
w 
on 


Marconi expressed himself as satisfied 
with the result. During the next few 
days the inhabitants of St. Johns who 
cast their eyes towards Signal Hill saw 
the Baden-Powell kite suspended in the 
air, and watched with much interest 
and sympathy the experiments, the suc- 
cess of which was shortly to astonish 
the world. 

While traveling with Mr. Marconi on 
Christmas day across Newfoundland on 
our way to Nova Scotia, he said to me: 
‘When I write the story of my work 
at St. Johns I intend to mention that 
next to his excellency the Governor, 
and the members of his cabinet, you 
were the first to be informed of the 
magnitude of my experiments and the 
success with which they were finally 
attended.’’ I need not say here how 
much this was ap- 











at once installed. 
Owing to the high 
velocity of the wind 
the balloon tests 
had soon to be : 
abandoned. One of { 
the balloons broke 

loose the first day 
it was sent up and 
was carried away in 





the direction of 
Labrador. In some 
respects this was 


unfortunate, as, 
next to a mast, the 
inventor consider- 
ed a balloon to be 
most suitable for 
his work. Nothing 
daunted, however, 
he proceeded with 
the experiments. A 
few years ago he 
made some impor- 
tant tests with a 
kite designed by a 
friend of his, Major 
Baden-Powell, 
brother of the hero 
of Mafeking, and 7% 
he had brought of Marconi by the New 
with him a number of these kites, 
each of which measured about nine 
feet square. One was immediately got 
ready, sent aloft with the wire, and Mr. 











The Cabot Memorial Tower, put at the disposal 


preciated. I will 
confess to feeling 
proud that day 
when I met him so 
opportunely at the 
club on December 





I4, Ig01, and 
learned from him 
the news. which 


was soon to cause 
such a sensation in 
sable circles. 
Before repeating 
the wonderful story 
in the words in 
which Mr. Mar- 
coni gave it to me, 
it is well to explain 
that the wireless 
message is trans- 
mitted to the very 
delicate receiver 
from a little instru- 
ment called the 
coherer, which Mr. 
Marconi has evolv- 
ed from previous 
inventions made in 
Italy and France. 
In brief,thiscoherer 
is a small tube of 
glass, a couple of inches long, plugged 
from either end with silver. In the 
center, however, is a small space where 
the silver does not penetrate, but which 
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is filled with a powder consisting of 
particles of nickel and silver. At one 
end the coherer is connected by wire with 
the kite which floats in the air far above 
the receiving station, while at the other 
another wire connects it with the re- 
ceiver. The waves which come over 
2,000 miles of ocean are received upon 
the wire pendant from the kite, but they 
are so enfeebled from their long jour- 
ney that of themselves they could not 
be recorded by the receiver alone. 
Strangely enough, however, weak as 
they are, they have sufficient strength 
to make the little loose particles in the 
center of the coherer rush together, and 
the instant this is accomplished these 
same particles form, as it were, a con- 
tinuous metal chain, and so become an 
excellent conductor of electricity. Si- 
multaneously with this a current from 
a battery near by sweeps along the up- 
per wire, through the tube, and then 
running down the wire operates the 
Morse instrument below. No sooner 
has the impression been recorded than 
a tiny tapper, operated by the same bat- 
tery, strikes the coherer, jars the parti- 
cles of silver and nickel apart and thus 
breaks the current automatically. This 
process is repeated again and again, all 
the time the Morse instrument record- 
ing its dot or dash, and the little tap- 
per above, dashing apart the particles 
within the coherer and breaking the 
current. 


‘‘T have much pleasure,”’ said Marconi, ‘‘in in- 
forming you of a very important development 
in my work here. About a year ago my com- 
pany decided to erect two large stations, one 
at Cape Cod, Massachusetts, and the other 
near the Lizard, Cornwall, England. The cost 
of each station is estimated at seventy thou- 
sand dollars. The object of their erection 
was not so much to attempt communication 
between the two places, but rather to test ihe 
extent to which application of a large amount 
of power would increase the practical distance 
by which it was possible to communicate 
by our system of wireless telegraphy. The 
stations consist of very heavy machinery, each 
having twenty poles, 210 feet high, support- 
ing a large number of vertical wires. The 
Lizard station was partially destroyed during 
a heavy gale in September last, and it will not 
be completely repaired for another two or 
three months. The Cape Cod station is not 
yet finished. It occurred to me that it would 


be interesting to see if, with the machinery 
that had escaped damage at Cornwall, it was 





possible to obtain signals here from that sta- 
tion at the same time that I tried experiments 
with transatlantic liners. Accordingly I gave 
instructions that, when I was in readiness to 
receive the same, a number of signals, con- 
sisting of the letter ‘‘S,’’ which is represented 
in the Morse alphabet by three dots(. . .), 
were to be sent regularly at stated intervals. 
On Thursday, when the kite elevated the wire 
to a height of nearly four hundred feet above 
Signal Hill, a number of these signals were 
clearly recorded by my receiving instruments. 
The signals were received again yesterday 
(Friday). I should mention that they were 
only obtained when the kite was at a great 
height. The weather to-day was unfavorable 
for our work. The wind each day has been 
too heavy for our balloon, which is unfortu- 
nate, as the results might have been even bet- 
ter than with the kite. Nevertheless, I am 
convinced of the success of the experiments. 
My plans will now be altered. I intend to 
suspend, for a short time, the tests with kites 
and balloons, and, provided there is no gov- 
ernmental or other objection, I will proceed 
immediately with the erection of a large 
station here, with towers or masts, similar to 
the stations at the Lizard and Cape Cod. This 
will necessitate my returning immediately to 
England in order to arrange for the necessary 
equipment to be sent here, together with suit- 
able transmitting machinery. By the time 
the Newfoundland station is completed I ex- 
pect to have Cape Cod also in working order, 
thus completing a regular triangular service. 
I have no doubt the announcement of my suc- 
cess here will cause a tremendous sensation 
in cable circles, and many will find it difficult 
to believe that I have really received signals 
across the Atlantic.”’ 


The following day Mr. Marconi made 
a further statement, embodying more 
exact facts. The instructions to the 
Cornwall station were to send the sig- 
nals at short intervals, between three 
o’clock and six o’clock Greenwich 
time, which would correspond approxi- 
mately with half-past eleven to half- 
past two here. On Thursday indica- 
tions of the signals were obtained at 
half-past twelve, and quite a succession 
of the letters were received with certain- 
ty and unmistakeable clearness at ten 
minutes after one. A further number 
came at twenty minutes after two. Sig- 
nals were received on Friday at twenty- 
eight minutes after one o'clock, but 
these were not as distinct as on Thurs- 
day. Mr. Marconi gave as his opinion 
why continuous results were not ob- 
tained, first, the fluctuation in the 
height of the kite which suspended the 
aerial wire, and second, the extreme 
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delicacy of his receiving instruments, nent station was installed, he hoped in 
which were very sensitive and had to be a very short time to establish commun- 

















Marconi in the room where he received the first recorded message carried over the ocean without wires. 




















adjusted repeatedly during the course ication between the two continents in a 
of the experiments. As these difficul- thoroughly commercial manner. 
ties would be overcome when a perma- The news of Mr. Marconi’s success, 
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considered by far the most wonderful 
exploit in the history of electrical 
science, was quickly wired to London 
and New York, where it naturally 
created quite a sensation. ‘The story is 
told that one press correspondent re- 
ceived from his principals a cablegram 
saying, ‘‘ Your bulletin about Marconi 
simply incredible. Please be extremely 
careful what you wire.’’ So amazing was 
the achievement that the papers all in- 
sisted upon signed statements by Mar- 
coni confirming the reports. 

So far, so good. Everything looked 
bright and promising. Mr. Marconi, 
confident of further success, issued in- 
vitations to the Governor and a number 
of gentlemen interested to meet him on 
Signal Hill and there see and hear for 
themselves the signals from over the, 
water. The day came, an ideal morn- 
ing, the weather being the most perfect 
for Mr. Marconi’s work since his ar- 
rival in St. Johns. The tests, however, 
were no longer to be continued. There 
had come, as Sir Cavendish Boyle put 
it, ‘‘an interruption in the circuit.’’ In 
other words, the Anglo-American Tel- 
egraph Company had appeared upon 
the scene. ‘‘ The sole and exclusive 
right to work for fifty years any line of 
telegraph in or on the island, or to ex- 
tend to the island any telegraphic cable, 
wire, or other means of telegraphic 
communication from any other place 
whatever,’’ had been granted, in 1854, 
to the Anglo-American Telegraph Com- 
pany. The monopoly will consequent- 
ly not expire for another two years. 
Now that Mr. Marconi had announced 
the receipt of signals direct across the 
Atlantic the company considered that 
he had infringed upon its rights under 
Government charter, and it formally 
notified him to that effect through its 
solicitors, requesting him to remove his 
appliances forthwith. 

Mr. Marconi at once disclaimed any 
intention of infringing upon the com- 
pany’s rights. He did not propose to 
enter into commercial competition with 
the company until its charter had ex- 
pired, and it seemed incredible to him 
that the monopoly should be of such a 
nature as to prohibit the continuance 
of his scientific experiments. He con- 
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sidered the action of the company a 
practical admission that its electricians 
believed in the success of his achieve- 
ments. . 

The attempt of the Anglo-American 
Company to stop the wireless experi- 
ments caused widespread indignation, 
not only in the colony, but throughout 
the world. The press on both sides of 
the Atlantic discussed the subject very 
warmly, the result being that the com- 
pany sent a further communication to 
Mr. Marconi informing him that all it 
required was to have its rights recog- 
nized, and, this being done, it would 
give careful consideration to any pro- 
posals put forward for obtaining its 
consent to the experiments. To this the 
inventor replied that his company in 
London would enter into negotiations 
with the Anglo-American Company, but 
that for the present the tests in New- 
foundland would be discontinued. 

With regard to the ultimate use of 
the system for commercial and other 
purposes now that Mr. Marconi believes 
that the electric waves which sweep 
across the ocean follow the curvature of 
the earth, he maintains very reasonably 
that the world generally will be aston- 
ished at the short time now required to 
bring this to a successful issue. He will 
not be surprised if six months hence 
sees wireless telegraphy a commercial 
competitor of the cable companies. Af- 
ter the service with ships and across 
water is made perfect he proposes to ex- 
tend his operations on land. 

One of the greatest marvels in con- 
nection with the system is the perfection 
already attained in the tuning of the in- 
struments, by means of which a re- 
ceiver can shut out certain classes of 
message and record only those intended 
to be received by it. There are, of 
course, a number of developments yet 
to be worked out, and not the least of 
these is in connection with the applica- 
tion of the system to lighthouses. Mr. 
Marconi believes it is possible for light- 
houses to give by wireless telegraphy, 
to ships coming in on land in fog or 
stormy weather, a certain course by 
which to escape danger. The protec- 


tion thus afforded to shipping should 
appreciably diminish the average losses, 











AN IMPERIAL AMERICAN YACHT 


By the Builder, WALLACE DOWNEY 





HE Kaiser’s 
yacht JJeteor, 
which will be 





launched from 
Shooter’s Island, in New- 
ark Bay, on February 
25th, has fairly become 
an international institu- 
tion. It was hardly sup- 
posed, when the order for 
the ship was received ina 
quiet enough way last 
fall, that its christening 
would become an event 
of such world-wide im- 
portance, or that it would 
furnish the occasion for 
an unwonted demonstra- 
tion of international 
friendship. The boat, 
however, achieved an 
unprecedented fame even 








This is a view of the 
case to which the yacht’s 
builders can hardly be 
expected to assent. Their 
interest in the boat has 
been almost entirely as a 
boat, and not as a sym- 
bol of international good 
feeling. They have bent 
all their energies to turn 
out a yacht that would 
be the finest thing which 
an American shipyard 
could do in that line. 
Probably the fact that 
their patron was a for- 
eigner and the head of a 
great European state has 
been an additional stim- 


ulus to good work, but 
that is all. When the 





order was received, 





while it was still a gaunt 
steel skeleton under the 
maker’s shed, and, before the rivet- 
ing of the plates began, was visited by 
thousands of the curious, photograph- 
ed by dozens of enterprising journalists, 
and became a fruitful topic for the par- 
agrapher abroad and at home. It had 
ceased, as it were, to be a yacht and 
become an idea. Its importance as a 
noteworthy American contribution to 
shipbuilding had practically been lost 
sight of, and its significance as a con- 
servator of international good feeling 
and as a possible disturber of interna- 
tional relations and friendships, was 
what was foremost in the public mind. 
The notion even became prevalent that 
the building of the J/e¢ecor in an Amer- 
ican shipyard was only part of a deep- 
laid plan ; that the idea of the ship had 
been conceived, not in the spirit of 
sportsmanship, but as a clever stroke of 
far-seeing diplomacy. In other words, 
the coming ceremonies of the launch- 
ing, the graceful participation in them 
of the President’s daughter, the visit of 
Prince Henry and the attendant festivi- 
ties, have been popularly thought, not 
as the result of the yacht’s building, 
but as the cause. 


Wallace Downey. 


through the German Am- 
bassador at Washing- 
ton it was accepted in a matter-of-fact 
way, as would have been a contract 
from any other source. The yacht has 
never been officially referred to in the 
shipyard as the Kaiser’s boat; it has 
been labeled simply ‘‘ Job No. 24,’’ and 
if ‘‘ Job No. 24”’ differed in any impor- 
tant essential from ‘‘Job No. 20’’ or 
‘*23’ there has been no outside evi- 
dence of that fact. The yacht has been 
only one of a number of important op- 
erations upon which the yard has been 
engaged in the last six months. 

In spite of the glamour that has been 
thrown about the present yacht I think 
that the Emperor’s guiding motive in 
sending an order to an American ship- 
yard was the natural ambition to own 
an American boat. His Majesty is a 
splendid sportsman, has a natural pas- 
sion for yachting, and has been a keen 
observer of the half century’s struggle of 
his English cousins against American 
boats. He has been especially impress- 
ed, I believe, with the experiences of 
Sir Thomas Lipton in the last five years. 
The Kaiser, however, wanted something 
more than a mere skimming dish. He 
wished a fast boat, one that he could 
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enter in regattas with some prospect of 
success, but he also wished a service- 
able yacht. He likes to race, but he 
also likes to cruise. Nothing comprises 
both these qualities so admirably as an 
American schooner, for comfort and 
speed are probably combined more ef- 
fectively in the product of American 
yards than those of any other nation. 
The main reason, however, why the 
Emperor desired an American yacht 
above all things was that he had had 
personal experiences with that style of 
craft. In his extensive fleet to-day is 
the Yampa, built in 1887, by Harlan & 
Hollingsworth, from designs by A. Cary 
Smith, for the late Chester W. Chapin. 
Mr. Chapin, who had already owned 
two of Mr. Smith’s boats, cruised all 
over the world for several years in the 
Yampa, and finally sold her to Mr. 
William Suydam Palmer, who, in one 
of his deep-sea voyages, put in at Kiel. 
There the Yampa attracted the atten- 
tion of the German Emperor, who was 
so charmed with her that he wished to 
possess her himself. 

To the Emperor’s fondness for the 
Yampa, therefore, is directly traceable 
the building of the present boat. The 
Meteor, indeed, is an enlarged Yampa. 
The Yampa has a length over all of 
135 feet, and the Emperor last fall de- 
cided that a schooner with a length of 
160, combining all the finest qualities 
of the former vessel, with such improve- 
ments as have been made in the last fif- 
teen years, would be his ideal of a 
speedy and seaworthy yacht. Under 
these circumstances it was inevitable 
that the commission should be given to 
the Yampa’s designer, Mr. A. Cary 
Smith, and that the building should be 
entrusted to an American shipyard. As 
a designer of schooners Mr. Smith has 
no equal here or abroad—a fact demon- 
strated in all of his achievements from 
the Whim, built seventeen years ago, 
to the E/mina and the Murze/, turned 
out only last year, but already with es- 
tablished reputations. All the best 
qualities of thése boats, it is fair to as- 
sume, have been reproduced in the 
present undertaking. The Emperor, 
however, did not leave the designing 
unqualifiedly in Mr. Smith’s hands. 
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He was too much of a sportsman not to 
desire to have a hand in making the 
plans himself. Mr. Smith’s designs, 
therefore, were sent to Berlin for his 
majesty’s approval, and a number of 
serviceable suggestions were forthcom- 
ing from the future owner. It may also 
be remarked in passing that the Emper- 
or has kept in the closest touch with the 
designer during the whole five months 
of construction. At every important 
stage of the work he has been consult- 
ed, and his suggestions have always been 
found valuable and instructive. 

The keel of the boat was laid in Oc- 
tober, 1901 ; it will probably be sailing 
in German waters by the middle of May. 
The vessel, from stem to stern, is the 
product of American designers, of Am- 
erican builders, of American workmen. 
When the order was given the several 
component materials of the vessel were 


scattered over the United States, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Only a few months ago the polished 
masts of white pine were growing 
wild in their native Oregon forest; 
the steel angles and plates were un- 
mined ore in the Pennsylvania hills. 
The hardwoods for the finishing of the 
interior were all hewn by American 
hands in American forests ; the interior 
appointments, the plumbing and the 
like, are all the work of American fac- 
tories ; the sails will be made by Amer- 
ican sail-makers, from American can- 
vas ; the rigging will all be the work of 
our own countrymen. The christening 
of the yacht by an American girl will 
gracefully emphasize the national char- 
acter of the whole performance, and it 
remains for the boat to acquit itself 
according to the best American tradi- 
tions to make its Americanization 
complete. 

After the materials were gathered 
from the various sources indicated 
above, the work of the ship-yard in 
transforming them into a fast and com- 
fortable boat began. It is interesting 
that the whole of this work was done 
at Shooter’s Island, at the shipyards 
of Townsend & Downey. The steel 


and the lumber companies sent on to us 
the raw material, and it was hewn into 
its present shape in our own forges and 
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our own shops. The masts were cut by and unblemished sticks as skill could 
the woodmen, sent in their natural state make them. The plates, as rough 
east, and floated from the Pennysyl- sheets of steel, were sent from the Tide- 
vania dock to Shooter’s Island. Here, water Steel Company, of Chester, Pa.; 
by our own workmen, they were trans- they were bent in our ¢ 


wn shops, and 
formed from rude trunks into as perfect rivetted by swift work 


ng pneumatic 
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tools from Cleveland. The angles— 
the name which, in these days of 
steel ships, has supplanted the ‘‘ribs”’ 
of the old wooden vessels—also came 
to us in the rough, and were fashioned 
for the Emperor’s yacht in our own 
forges. All the woodwork for the cab- 
ins, the mahogany carvings, the sky- 
lights, and the other accessories of fur- 
nishing were turned out in our own 
joiner shop. The construction has been 
directed by Mr. Theodore E. Ferris, a 
man with a wide reputation as a ship 
constructor. The work has progressed 
rapidly since the laying of the keel, and 
a few months hence the J/efecr will 
figure conspicuously, and, it is to be 
hoped successfully, in foreign regattas. 
It is a large yacht, having a length 
over all of 160 feet, and a water line 
length of 120, a beam of twenty- 
seven feet and a draught of seven- 
teen. There is thus deck room enough 
for a court reception ; accommodation 
is furnished in the forecastle for a crew 
of at least thirty men; there are two 
saloons, the main and the ladies’ cabin, 
and three large staterooms, in addition 
to the Emperor’s spacious suite. In 
size, indeed, the J/eteor is the largest 
schooner yacht ever put forth from an 
American shipyard. In her design 
speed has not been a negligible quan- 
tity. His Majesty has taken pains to 
emphasize this point, and whereas, in 
all matters of pure technique, such as 
the sheer of the hull, he has wisely left 
the details to the designers, the interior 
arrangements have largely been his own 
work. Thus the supplementary mush- 
room ventilators, with which the vessel 
is supplied, have been made from de- 
signs furnished by the Kaiser himself. 

Both fore and aft are two large tanks, 
one for oil for rough weather use and 
the other an air-tight compartment. In 
the rear of the forward tank are the 
forecastle, the officers’ quarters, the 
captain’s and steward’s rooms and the 
owner’s and the crew’s galleys. On the 
starboard side is the mates’ quarters, 
the ice chest and other housekeeping 
accessories, and directly back of this is 
the main saloon. This is a commod- 
ious affair, extending from one side of 
the yacht to the other, and having a 
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length of eighteen feet. It will be 
furnished with considetable elegance, 
though without any great ostentation. 
It will be the living room of this float- 
ing home, and as such the comfort o 
the voyagers will be the point chiefly 
aimed at. At the fore end there will be 
a large fireplace, and at the aft end a 
piano. The finishing will all be in oak 
and mahogany, though the furnishings 
in detail will not be put in until the 
yacht reaches the other side. A fair 
idea of the size of the main saloon is 
gained, however, when it is said that it 
will contain an extension table capable 
of seating twenty-four persons. Aft of 
the saloon, on the port side, are three 
large staterooms and a bath for the gen- 
tlemen-in-waiting. Comfort, rather than 
mere display, is also the point aimed at 
in the arrangement of these rooms. 
Each room will be provided with a 
bureau, a brass bedstead, a marble 
washstand and a sofa. Directly oppo- 
site these rooms, on the starboard side, 
will be the Emperor’s suite. This is a 
large saloon, thirteen feet long, and be- 
sides a brass bedstead, contains a writ- 
ing desk, several wardrobes and a dress- 
ing table. In addition to the dead 
lights at the side this room will be ven- 
tilated by a large skylight. The wood- 
work throughout the Kaiser’s quarters 
will be of mahogany enamel, painted 
ivory color, touched up with gold, a 
small amount of the trim showing the 
natural wood. Aft of the owner’s sa- 
loon is a bathroom and the quarters of 
his personal attendants. Directly be- 
hind is the ladies’ cabin, which will 
contain two berths, sofas, writing 
tables, and will be decorated with 
carved mahogany and other hardwoods. 
The ladies’ cabin leads into a vestibule, 
which, in its turn, leads to the stairs up 
to the deckhouse, which will be built 
of steel, encased in teakwood, serving 
both as a companionway, and, in rough 
weather, as a lookout. All the wood- 
work on the deck, the skylights, etc., 
will be of teak. The metal work, 
the winches, capstans, etc., will all be 
of bronze; the wheel, a fine piece of 
workmanship, will be of rosewood, the 
rim inlaid with white holly. The cost 


will be in the neighborhood of $150,000. 
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THE GOVERNOR 
PRO TEM 

By JAMES EDMUND DUNNING 
Pictures by J, J. RAY 


JHE legislative deadlock be- 
tween Byminster, who wanted 
to be a United States senator, 
and Governor Wycoff, who 
coveted that lofty station for 
himself, was coming to a very nasty 
pass when Wycoff’s inside man, Brens- 
low, on duty in the state-house lobby, 
read this message from his chief : 





Last count shows us one vote shy. Bradley, 
of Denham, has mortgage on his house—three 
thousand. See him. Try him for all you have 
left before they assemble for final ballot. 


Ten minutes later the two houses re- 
assembled in joint convention. To the 
reporters it was only another scene in a 
prolonged, unprofitable act, but the 
sharp eyes of Wycoff’s lieutenant, 
searching the rear seats, found Bradley, 
of Denham, and knew that the poison 
he had planted in a hurried whisper at 
the door was at work. Bradley’s cheeks 
were chalky. 

Byminster’s men had _ temporary 
strength enough to get a yea and nay 
vote. Brenslow saw his danger, and 
adopted desperate tactics to keep his 
man in line. Bradley’s name was only 
the eighth. The clerk was already 
reading the first of the A’s when Brens- 
low wrote on a bit of paper : 


Bradley, remember your family before any 
political ambition. The check is yours. Vote 
yea and pay off that mortgage to-morrow 
morning. 


Brenslow folded the check for thirty- 
five hundred dollars into the paper, and 
a page whose father held a janitor’s 
berth under Wycoff did the rest. The 
clerk was on the first of the B’s as the 
gentleman from Denham read the note 
and the check under cover of his desk. 
He was trembling visibly when, after 
an agonizing but wholly imaginary de- 
lay, his name was called. He gave 
himself a single moment to take breath. 








His left hand touched the perforated edge. 


The forefinger of his left hand touched 
the perforated edge of the check and 
ran along it to the corner. When it 
reached there Bradley’s nerve was 
screwed up. They might suspect him 
here, but the women at home, and his 
babies— 

‘* Bradley !’’ called the clerk. 

‘* Yea !”’ 

He had tied the vote unless one side 
lost another man. Neither did lose, as 
well knew the astute newspaper men, 


who instantly left their tables and 
wired :— 
Final vote 10:17 to-night, 178th ballot. 


Bradley, Denham, went over, but otherwise 
Byminster’s strength held, and session ad- 
journed with deadlock after three month’s 
balloting, both houses consenting to recess. 
Feeling on both sides bitter. Waycoff can ap- 
point under constitution, but will undoubtedly 
refuse todo so. He cannot hold both offices, 
and to name himself in present critical situa- 
tion would endanger his party’s position in the 
state. He will probably block every effort to 
fill senate vacancy until he gets ready to call 
another special session legislature. He prob- 
ably gains most by the delay. 


It was so. Byminster was disap- 


- 
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pointed, and the opposition, making 
triumph out of its practical defeat, was 
correspondingly jubilant. If its sena- 
tor-candidate could not be elected, then 
there should be no new senator until 
the legislators experienced a change of 
heart. Meanwhile the Wycoff agents 
might contribute materially to rendering 
that process entirely painless. 

They were sitting in Byminster’s li- 
brary—Byminster, Seamans, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, and Phillips, the 777- 
bune's state-house man, talking about 
the chances of forcing Wycoff to break 
the deadlock with his vested power of 
appointment. 

‘It’s rough, Byminster,’’ Phillips 
agreed, to keep the conversation warm, 
‘‘but I’ve been here a good many years 
and seen a lot of good men like you go 
down while they waited for something 
to break loose. Wycoff’s money is 
enough to hold him in line for a good 
many months yet. He won’t appoint 
you except as a last chance—to save 
himself.’’ 

‘‘We might enjoin him,’’ suggested 
Seamans, who generally had good ideas 
at the wrong time, ‘‘and I’d take the 
case for you, Byminster. I’d—I’d like 
to have a case—’’ 

‘*One before you die!’’ laughed Phil- 
lips. ‘‘That would be a_ sensation. 
Billy, if you ever get a case don’t for- 
get to give me a tip in advance, for—’’ 

Byminster broke in. He did not like 
this chaffing of his guest, even when 
the personage happened to be only 
poor, woodeny Billy Seamans, nomin- 
ated as a joke and elected because he 
belonged to the right party and had no 
duties outside certain banquet rooms. 

‘‘T believe, Phillips,’’ he said, deep 
in gloom, ‘‘that there’s no further 
use in it. I’m in over my head now. 
That last session cost me a fortune, 
and the worst of it is that it wasn’t 
my fortune I was spending. My gro- 
cer ought to be paid and my wife’s win- 
ter clothes are going to embarrass me 
this season, and I’m not fit to carry this 
thing on. I’ve got to dig up the ruins 
of my practice and make a living.”’ 

“T don’t like to discourage a man,”’ 
Phillips said, ‘‘but I do—’’ 

The doorbell jangled, and a messen- 


ger presently handed Phillips a tele- 
gram. He read it mentally :— 


Wycoff speaks to-night at Buxton, eight 
miles over state line. For six hours Seamans 
will be, by the constitution, acting Gov- 
ernor. Have him act in deadlock and appoint 
Byminster a senator. Then wire us two thou- 
sandearly. Mail second-day story immediately 
after. KELLEY, Managing Editor. 


Phillips tried to show no signs of the 
excitement which possessed him as he 
signed the messenger’s book. He re- 
read Kelley’s orders a dozen times. 
Then he said as gently as he could— 
he could scarce believe it. 

‘‘Byminster, have you a map of the 
state in the house?’’ 

They got out the map, and Phillips, 
with a finger it took all his strength to 
manage, placed the capital and traced 
out the line of the Consolidated over 
which Wycoff must have traveled that 
night to the border and beyond, only a 
dozen miles from where they were sit- 
ting. And Buxton? ‘There it was, a 
finger-breadth from the state line. Kel- 
ley was right. Kelley didn’t make 
errors when he ordered two thousand 
on the wire; topography and typogra- 
phy were his long suits. There at Bux- 
ton Wycoff, to gratify his party’s de- 
mands, had slipped away for an evening 
of speech-making, only a score of miles 
from his capital and a paltry three 
leagues from the borders of the domin- 
ion where his money ruled supreme. 
Phillip’s excitement was not so smoth- 
eringly great that he could not see 
the meaning of the situation for By- 
minster. 

He looked at his watch and almost 
wished he hadn’t. He lost no more 
time, but said :— 

‘‘Byminster, putting all joking aside, 
because time is devilish short around 
here, I want you to lend yourself to me 
for two hours with the understanding 
that when I am done you are to bea 
United States senator. Don’t break in, 
please! Of course you will do what I 
want. Therefore, since you are mine, 
I will inform you that there, in your 
comfortable chair, reposes in sublime 
innocence of his greatness, the present 
executive of the state, His Excellency, 
Governor Seamans !’’ 
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Seamans appeared to be swooning, 
but Byminster had a tongue: 

‘*He isn’t dead !’’ 

Perhaps it was regret in his face; 
possibly only average interest. 

‘‘No, not physically. But politically 
the excellent Wycoff is both dead and 
buried. To-night we will attend his 
official obsequies, as an escort to the 
Governor pro tem,”’ 

‘‘What’s happened ?”’ 

‘‘Speech-making at Buxton. Some- 
body told Wycoff he could save the 
day for those fellows with his tin-pan- 
nish old rubbish about emigration, I 
suppose, and so he climbed into his 
regimentals and leaves us to the mercies 
of his eminent lieutenant over yonder.’’ 

Byminster apparently only half sensed 
it. Phillips whipped him up: 

‘‘Can’t you see it’s the chance of a 
lifetime? Wycoff’s authority when he 
is out of the state is vested in the lieu- 
tenant governor. We can prove it by 
the constitution. That gives Seamans 
the power to appoint you senator to fill 
the seat now vacant.’’ 

‘‘And—’’ Seamans was puffing him- 
self out with amazing complacency— 
‘‘and I’ll—I’ll consider it, yes, I'll con 
—consider it, in due season, gentle- 
men,”’ 

‘*You will, indeed, Your Excellency,”’ 
retorted Phillips, running across the 
room while he spoke to take down By- 
minster’s copy of the constitution ; 
‘‘and the due season is this very night, 
and you'll consider it on the fly or we'll 
founder you in the attempt! Look at 
this, Byminster.’’ 

They studied the constitution for two 
minutes. Byminster half whispered 
i. 

‘You're right, Phillips—you’re right. 
Seamans has Wycoff’s authority while 
Wycoff is out of the state. Section 
Right of Chapter Two provides for ap- 
pointment by the Governor when elec- 
tion fails. We're all right unless he 
gets the Supreme Court to upset us.’’ 

‘‘Which the Supreme Court won’t do 
since he vetoed the judges’ salary bill 
last session,’’ cried Phillips, picking up 
his hat in the hall. 

‘*Then I’m ready,’’ replied Bymin- 
ster; ‘‘but we can’t do it here—’’ 


, 





Seamans was prancing with delight. 

‘‘T’m Governor, Governor sure now, 
Phillips, ain’t I? I want all the papers 
to have it that way. To-morrow I’ll 
be photographed, and—’’ 

‘*To-night you'll be drawn and quar- 
tered if you don’t keep still and do as I 
tell you,’’ said Phillips. ‘‘Byminster, 
this is a touch-and-go game for us. 
The law is with us. The time-tables 
are not so kind. It’s eight o’clock 
now. I figure Wycoff’s speaking will 
be over at nine-thirty, and he ought to 
be on his way home soon after that. 
That nine miles between Buxton and 
the State line can be covered in thirty 
minutes counting delays and_ stops. 
Use your telephone with the railroad 
people while I try to beat into Seamans 
what we want of him.’’ 

‘‘Leave Buxton nine-thirty-five, ar- 
rive state line nine-forty, making one 
stop at Lyshon, three miles this side of 
Buxton, at nine-forty-five,’’ was the 
report Byminster brought from the 
telephone. 

‘‘Unless he drives back with horses,”’ 
suggested Phillips. A message by tele- 
phone again brought back the informa- 
tion that Wycoff’s party had gone ina 
special car. That fixed their manner 
of return, then. 

The watchesshowed eight-teno’clock. 
Byminster’s term as Governor years be- 
fore had made him familiar with the 
procedure, and Phillips’ face fell as his 
senator-candidate began to describe it. 
Seamans must make out the official ap- 
pointmeni in due form and in the pres- 
ence of witnesses, and signed by him- 
self and the Secretary of State if every 
possible chance of legal objection were 
to be headed off. To this the official 
seal of the state must be affixed by the 
secretary. How to find the Secretary of 
State and the official seal and use both 
of them within an hour was the ques- 
tion. 

The telephone told them the secre- 
tary was in a theater party. He was a 
Byminster man, of course, or he would 
not be playgoing with his chief at a 
rally. The seal, as Byminster only too 


well knew, was in the state house un 
der lock and key, where none but the 
secretary could secure it. 


Even if he 
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fell in readily with the plan, the secre- 
tary might be delayed, and it was now 
eight-twenty o'clock. Ina little more 
than an hour Wycoff would be starting 
from Buxton back toward the state 
boundary and his endangered governor- 
ship. 

Phillips lost no more time. Leaving 
Byminster and Seamans together, the 
former with instructions to keep the 
acting Governor from committing any 
indiscretions meanwhile, the reporter 
dashed off to the theater and dragged 
the irritated secretary into an ante-room 
where he explained the case. Phillips 
nearly wept with joy when the amiable 
old gentleman fell in heartily with the 
scheme, but did not dare tell him it was 
then eight-forty-five. 

They were on the way to the state 
house, having telephoned Byminster to 
bring Seamans there, when the secretary 
remembered that in changing from his 
ordinary apparel to an unwonted swal- 
low-tail he had left his keys at home. 
The clocks rang for nine as Phillips 
pushed the bewildered official into a 
carriage and started him off homeward 
for the keys, and when, for the five 
hundredth time, Phillips looked at his 
watch, it was nine-thirty and they were 
still warming themselves on the state 
house steps awaiting the delinquent sec- 
retary’s return. 

At nine-thirty-three he came pound- 
ing up the steps. Byminster was shiver- 
ing and dejected. ‘‘ We can’t do it— 
can’t possibly do it, and we might as 
well surrender now,’’ he said. ‘‘ His 
train will be starting in less than two 
minutes and he’s sure to be over the 
line before we can get the papers prop- 
erly signed and sealed and witnessed. 
We’ve got to have witnesses here, too, 
have you—’’ 

‘*They’re coming! they’re coming!”’ 
cried the secretary, as he led the way 
in. ‘‘I called on several of our people 
on my way up and they’ll be here with- 
in a minute or two. Plumb forgot that 
Charley Wood and I don’t speak since 
last election, and called him out, too. 
They'll be here all right. If we could 
only hold that train somewhere and 
keep the old man over the line while 
we—’’ 
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Phillips gave a whoop of mingled rage 
and delight. ‘‘ We’ve the whole state 
government and don’t know how to use 
it!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Byminster, you get 
those papers ready. Seamans, come 
with me. We'll go down across lots to 
the station and have Wycoff’s train held 
at Lyshon. Seamans is Governor and 
can order it. They daren’t stop him. 
I'll tell him what to say. Byminster, 
you complete all the papers, write and 
file your acceptance and have it duly 
acknowledged. We'll hold that train 
until you can get there to the station, 
where Seamans can sign everything all 
straight. There won’t be a place the 
law can touch us when it’s ali done. 
Rush! Come on, Billy !’’ 

The train dispatcher wondered when 
two wild-eyed young men slammed open 
his door at nine-thirty-six o’clock that 
night. Seamans was pale as paint and 
his lips were moving over and over on 
the speech Phillips had taught him as 
they sped down in the dark. Phillips 
did the talking :— 

‘*Operator, you hold Train Fifty- 
three at Lyshon until further orders! ’’ 

The operator looked wistfully toward 
his desk, halfway across the room. 
Phillips knew there was a gun in the 
top drawer. 

‘“No fooling, old man.’’ he said 
pleasantly, hoping to conciliate and 
gain time. ‘This is official. I am—vwell, 
private secretary to His Excellency, 
the Acting Governor of the State—right 
here, you see. He orders you to stop 
and hold Fifty-three. Am I quite cor- 
rect, Your Excellency ?’’ 

Seamans gulped down his qualms 
and smothered his fears under the joy of 
real power. ‘‘Sir,’’ he began, on the 
speech Phillips had hammered into him, 
‘‘in the name of the constitution of the 
state, which I represent, I direct you to 
hold this train at Lyshon—’’ 

‘‘There you are, operator!’’ said 
Phillips. ‘‘ Now, then!”’ 


The dispatcher’s gaze returned to his 
desk, but something in Phillips’ eyes 
made him hesitate about reaching for it. 
‘‘ You’re crazy,’’ he said at length, with 
an admirable self-possession which gave 
Phillips a great Sunday story months 
‘‘You’re only the Lieuten- 


afterward. 
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““A scoop on all creation.” 


ant Governor. I know you, and you 
nor anybody else can’t stop trains with- 
out orders from the Super. You'll 
have to see him.’’ 

Phillips’ eye was on the clock. The 
time was nine-forty. In five minutes 
Wycoff’s train would be stopping at 
Lyshon. Even if the dispatcher could 
be persuaded to send the order, the 
Lyshon operator might be slow and 
sleepy. Every second was counting 
against them. Phillips recalled Kelley’s 
instructions: ‘‘ Have him appoint By- 
minster.’’ 

He suddenly threw open the little 
gate and walked straight up to the 
operator. He knew that this meant the 
state prison if Wycoff got him for it. 
With his face not five inches from the 
telegrapher’s, he said :— 

‘* My friend, this is state business and 
serious business. We are not to be 
trifled with. In the absence of Gover- 
nor Wycoff, whom you know very well 
is out of the state, Colonel Seamans is 
acting in his authority and orders you 
to hold Fifty-three at Lyshon. Now 
you are going to stop that train there by 
order of Governor Seamans and for the 


good of the state, or—or d—n you, my 
lad, I’ll break every bone in your body 
and then I’ll come back and send the 
message myself. Besides, I'll see you 
fired before daylight, for I’ve got a pull 
with Davidson, your boss. Don’t you 
get any guns out of your desk, either. 
It’s high treason and sure death to re- 
sist the chief executive, and it'll mean 
handcuffs and a dozen years if you show 
fight.’’ 

The operator sat down abruptly and 
put his hand to the key. Phillips jerk- 
ed open the top drawer of the desk and 
took out the six-shooter he found there. 

* Send it straight, old man,’’ he said, 
grinning, but determined, for the clock 
said nine-forty-one, ‘‘ H-O-L-D Fifty- 
three, you know, and four plain dots 
for the H. I can read it as well as Ly- 
shon can, and one break will put you 
out. Go it, now!’’ 

Phillips has had many a pang of re- 
morse for what he did to that operator, 
but there was no time for regrets then. 
The operator was sensible of superior 
force and did as he was bid :— 


Hold 53 at I.yshon, further orders. 


Phillips heard Lyshon’s O. K. and 
the hour of receipt, nine-forty-two. If 
everything else worked, Byminster was 
safe for the senatorship. He telephoned 
the state house. 

It was nine-sixty, just on the dot of 
the hour, when Seamans dipped an un- 
certain pen in the station ink pot and 
wrote his name on the bottom of By- 
minster’s appointment to a senatorship 
for the term of six years. Lyshon had 
been calling frantically for fifteen min- 
utes, but Phillips had so persuading a 
look in his face that his victim at the 
instrument failed to hear the racket. At 
length Phillips remarked :— 

‘* Governor Wycoff, for state reasons, 
takes possession of the line,’’ and went 
to the sending table. His fingers moved 
busily and then Lyshon acknowledged 
with suspicious alacrity. Phillips had 
visions of swearing politicians and a 
sweating conductor as he spelled out: 


Gov. Wycoff says,—Gov. Wycoff says,— 
says,—savs.—wait a minute W. 0. (the local 
call),— 
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‘‘ What’s the matter with Lyshon?”’ 
asked the benumbed operator, for Ly- 
shon was one of the best senders on the 
line. Presently he resumed :— 


W. 0., W. O., W. O.,—Gov. Wycoff says 
what in Hades is matter with everything? 
Call Super to long distance telephone at once. 
Hell to pay here. Can’t understand. 


Phillips looked at his watch. ‘‘We’ve 
kept them waiting long enough, Sena- 
tor,’’ he grinned at Byminster. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter release Fifty-three for them, Op- 
erator.’’ 

Phillips led the way out. ‘‘ For ob- 
vious reasons, gentlemen,’’ he observed, 
pulling out a pencil and whittling at its 
point, ‘‘I’m going to take this train 
Fifty-three in to town to-night. I can 
get to the 7rzbune before twelve, which 
is better than wiring two thousand 
to Kelley about this little affair. Sea- 
mans, you go home. Don’t see any re- 
porters—tell them you have typhoid or 
something. Illness won't interfere with 
your official duties. You made a good 
Governor. The 7 rzbune will undoubt- 
edly print your portrait three columns 
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wide under a four-deck head to-morrow 
morning, and that’s glory enough for 
any one man!”’ 

Three extras were rushed out of 
the 7ribune office that morning, and 
Kelley and the board of directors were 
jubilant, for it was a scoop on all crea- 
tion. Phillips slept late. When he 
awoke two telegrams awaited him. One 
was from a division superintendent of 
the Consolidated, who wasn’t in poli- 
tics, of course, and to whom an hyster- 
ical dispatcher and a cursing conductor 
had reported great news :— 


Phil, old boy, you’re a peach! And it’s all 


fixed ! 

Byminster sent the other :— 

Wycoff rages, but we are safe. Chief jus- 
tice morning confirms your action fully and 
Seamans’ appointment is valid. Have asked 
Kelley to release you next winter to be my 
secretary during session. Please wire accept- 
ance, 

But Kelley had something to say 
about that, and when Phillips went to 
Washington the next winter it was in 
charge of the central bureau of the big- 
gest news syndicate of the Central West. 


THE UNIFIER 


By W. L. 


Illustrated by W. 





HIS happened,’’ said 

i the Honorable Dan- 
.§ iel Smith, ‘‘during 
the first year that I 
was in Torrizonia. 
General Larranaga 
was President at the 
time, and he and I 
were as thick as 
thieves. You see, he 
was the only man in 
the republic who could speak English, 
and being mighty proud of the ac- 
complishment, he liked to practice 
it with me. Besides, he was a re- 
markably intelligent and well-educated 
man, having once spent a year in 
the United States, and learned to 
play a strong game of poker. I 
don’t mind saying that he wasn’t quite 
a match for me, which wasn’t strange, 


ALDEN 
GLACKENS 


considering that I had been for three 
years in the House of Representatives, 
and for two years of that time was on 
a committee composed chiefly of 
Southern Democrats, which used to 
meet for business and poker three 
times a week. 

‘* Well, as I was saying, I used to see 
a good deal of Larranaga in those 
days, and he used to talk over his 
plans with me and ask my advice 
about this and that. He had a big 
scheme, which was afterwards carried 
out, though not by him, of uniting the 
four independent republics of Torri- 
zonia, Orizaba, Cotopaxi and Culebra 
into one federal republic, of which he 
was to be the President. Barring Ori- 
zaba, which was twice as big as any of 
the others, the rest were about equal 
in size and inhabitants. They each 
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had an army of about fifteen hundred 
men, while Orizaba’s army was over 
twenty-five hundred strong. Orizaba 
lay just north of Torrizonia, and both 
bordered on the Gulf of Mexico. On 
the west of Torrizonia was a narrow 
strip of territory from ten to twenty 
miles in width, which belonged to the 
Republic of Cotopaxi, the greater part 
of which lay southwest of Torrizonia. 
Further to the west was Culebra, but 
you couldn’t enter it from Torrizonia 
without going through Cotopaxi, 
which would have been awkward if 
Torrizonia had wanted to go to war 
with Culebra alone. This may not be 
very interesting to you, but if you want 
to understand my story you must first 
get hold of the geography of the coun- 
try, and be particular to remember 
about that little strip of territory be- 
longing to Cotopaxi, which kept Tor- 
rizonia and Culebra apart.’’ 

After having slaked the thirst which 
this prolonged geographical and polit- 
ical description had awakened, Mr. 
Smith resumed his narrative. 

‘‘Now Larranaga was mighty anx- 
ious to annex Cotopaxi and Culebra, 
for he believed that if he could get con- 
trol of the united armies of the three 
republics he could conquer and annex 
Orizaba, and so make himself Presi- 
dent of the United States of Middle 
America. But he knew that if he de- 
clared war against Cotopaxi the 
chances were that Culebra would join 
the enemy against him, and he didn’t 
want the job of fighting both the re- 
publics at once. 

‘** What I greatly fear,’ he used to 
say to me—meaning that he greatly 
hoped—‘ is that Cotopaxi and Culebra 
will some day go to war and exhaust 
one another, and then I shall have to 
step in with my fresh army and make 
them both see the blessings of peace 
and union. I know perfectly well that 
President Partagas, of Culebra, and 
President Murias, of Cotopaxi, hate 
one another, but they keep on friendly 
terms because they think I would take 
some mean advantage of them if they 
were occupied in fighting one another. 
That is tricky and insincere conduct, and 
they ought both to be punished for it.’ 





‘*Of course I agreed with my friend, 
for he wasn’t the sort of man that it 
was safe to disagree with. All the 
same, I couldn’t see how he was going 
to manage to make Cotopaxi and 
Culebra quarrel without showing his 
own hand. SoI calculated that peace 
wouldn’t be destroyed until I had had 
plenty of time to carry out my con- 
tract to build a railway from the coast 
up to the capital of Torrizonia, which 
was about a hundred miles up the 
country; and I wasn’t anxious to build 
the road in a hurry, seeing as I gota 
big salary, paid monthly, while the job 
lasted ; and I didn’t think it right to 
offend the prejudices of the natives by 
hurrying. 

‘One day Larranaga sent for me to 
come and dine with him; and the mo- 
ment I saw him I knew that some- 
thing had happened to please him. 
However, he didn’t say anything about 
it until dinner was over and we sat 
smoking our cigars; but he just talked 
on about the blessings of peace and 
unity, and what a grand thing it would 
be for the four republics if they were 
to form a federation, so that there 
would be no more chance of war 
breaking out between them. I didn’t 
myself quite see how forming a con- 
federation would prevent the republics 
from fighting among themselves, for 
when a South American feels that his 
system requires to be braced up by a 
revolution or a war, he isn’t going to 
be held back by any articles of confed- 
eration. However, that wasn’t my 
affair, and I let Larranaga talk, and 
agreed to everything he said, knowing 
that after a while he would tell me 
what it was that was pleasing him. 

‘*TIt came out about the time we had 
finished our coffee. ‘Don Daniel,’ said 
he suddenly, ‘I have just made a pur- 
chase that I think will have important 
consequences.’ 

‘** What's that ?’ said I; ‘a cargo of 
soap?’ For, according to my idea, 


soap was what the inhabitants of Tor- 
rizonia needed more than anything else. 

‘**Tt’s not soap, my friend,’ he re- 
plied ; ‘here we need not the soap, for 
we do not work and cover ourselves 
with dirt, like you Americans. 


It isa 
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gun —a Krupp gun of the most immense 
size, and it will be known in history as 
the Unifier of Middle America.’ 

‘«« What’s the size of her?’ I asked, 
supposing that he had bought a thirty 
or forty-pounder, which would have 
been a novelty in Torrizonia, where the 
biggest gun was an eighteen-pounder, 
dating back to the time of the buccan- 
eers. 

‘**Tt isa gun of a hundred and ten 
tons,’ said Larranaga. ‘It was made 
for the English Queen, but it was re- 
fused, and afterwards it was sold for 


among your own people, or among the 
neighboring republics, and if you take 
to shooting balls weighing a ton into 
Cotopaxi or Orizaba there will be a 
row.’ 

‘***T certainly should not throw a shot 
into either of those republics unless I 
was at war with them,’ replied the 
President. ‘ But has it occurred to you, 
my friend, that from the top of the hill 
where I mean to mount the gun it is 
only ten miles to the frontier of Cule- 
bra?’ 

“** Well!’ said I, ‘ what of that?’ for 
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“It's a miracle, my friend, a positive miracle.” 


some songs. It will arrive here by the 
steamer of next month, and then I shall 
mount it on the hill which overlooks 
Cotopaxi.’ 

‘**Tt must be a pretty big gun,’ said 
I. ‘How many miles do you calculate 
that it will carry ?’ 

‘““* That gun,’ said Larranaga sol- 
emnly, ‘ will send a ball weighing more 
than a ton fifteen miles. It is a mira- 
cle, my friend—a positive miracle! ’’ 

‘*«Tt will be an interesting thing to 
see,’ said I; ‘but I don’t exactly see 
what you are going to do with it. You 
can’t fire it without sending the shot 


I couldn't precisely see Larranaga’s lit- 
tle game. 

‘“*QOnly this,’ said he. ‘Suppose, 
when I am testing the gun, a shot ac- 
cidentally passes clear over the narrow 
strip of Cotopaxi’s territory, which, as 
I just observed, is only ten miles wide 
in one place, and falls into the territory 
of Culebra. Is it not possible that the 
President of Culebra, never having 
heard of Krupp guns, would think that 
the shot came from Cotopaxi? And in 
that case would he not naturally declare 
war against Cotopaxi at once?’ 

‘‘Then I saw Larranaga’s plan, and 
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I couldn’t help admitting that it was a 
mighty good one for his purpose. It 
did stand to reason that if the President 
of Culebra found himself bombarded 
from the direction of Cotopaxi he would 
think that the latter had begun war 
against him. It would never occur to 
him that the shot had come all the way 
from Torrizonia, and had passed com- 
pletely over the Republic of Cotopaxi. 

‘** You've hit it this time,’ said I to 
Larranaga. ‘Unless the President of 
Culebra gets near enough to see the 
smoke of your gun, and locate it, he 
can’t help thinking that he is being 
bombarded from Cotopaxi. If you 
really carry out your plan, Cotopaxi 
and Culebra will be flying at one an- 
other’s throats within a day or two after 
you fire your first shot.’ 

‘** Precisely so, Don Daniel!’ said 
Larranaga, with a look of sadness. ‘I 
fear that we shall have the horrors of 
war at our very threshold, and perhaps 
we shall be compelled to intervene in 
the interests of peace. Why will men 
fight when they might live in peace and 
devote themselves to the great and 
noble work of diffusing intelligence, 
prosperity and happiness? Will they 
never see that all war is wrong, unless 
it is undertaken to bring about peace? 
Sometimes, my friend, I almost despair 
of the future of mankind !’ 

‘‘When Larranaga turned on his 
philanthropic tap he always meant mis- 
chief, and I knew perfectly well that he 
hoped to involve Culebra and Cotopaxi 
in war, and then to step in and thrash 
both of them. But then he wasn’t the 
only man who talked better than he 
acted. What I liked about the man was 
that he knew what he wanted, and he 
usually got it. I’ve no sort of use for 
the kind of President who never knows 
his own mind, and never, consequently 
never, does any good to anybody. 

‘* The next fortnight the steamer ar- 
rived and brought the new gun up the 
river to within a dozen miles of the 
place where Larranaga meant to 
mount it. I was down to see the gun 
landed, and a tremendous big affair it 
was. lLarranaga had a truck all ready 
to carry it across the country, and it 
took forty teams of oxen to drag the 
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thing. However, just at that season 
the road was fairly level, and though 
the oxen moved mighty slow, and the 
gun was every now and then stalled in 
a soft spot of the road, it was finally got 
up to the top of the hill and mounted 
on its carriage. It didn’t stand di- 
rectly on top of the hill, but a few 
yards below the crest of it, so that it 
could not be seen from the direction of 
Cotopaxi or Culebra. Considering 
that Larranaga meant to fire it at an 
elevation of forty-five degrees so as to 
have it carry as far as possible, and 
that he didn’t mean to aim at anything 
in particular, except the whole Repub- 
lic of Culebra, I saw that he had put 
the gun in the best possible place. 

‘* You’d naturally think, not knowing 
the country, that the inhabitants of 
Torrizonia would have been a good 
deal excited about the new gun. On 
the contrary, they didn’t know of its 
existence. There were a few dozen In- 
dians, who couldn’t read and write, 
who saw the gun landed, and there 
were a few more who dragged it up the 
country, but none of them could write 
to the solitary newspaper of Torrizo- 
nia, which was published at one of the 
coast towns, and mention that a big 
gun had been landed. They just took 
their pay and forgot all about the 
thing. Then there were half a dozen 
artillerists of the army who took 
charge of the gun when it was in posi- 
tion, but they were soldiers who had 
their orders not to talk, and, besides, 
there was no one within twenty or 
more miles for them to talk to. So it 
happened that scarcely any one knew 
that a hundred and ten ton gun had 
been brought into Torrizonia, and the 
way was open for giving the President 
of Culebra a first-class surprise. 

‘“The day after the gun was placed 
in position, Larranaga asked me to 
come with him and see it tried. ‘ You 
will notice, Don Daniel,’ said he, ‘ that 
the wind to-day is blowing directly 
from the west. This will probably pre- 


vent the smoke of the powder from 
being noticed by our friends and neigh- 
bors of Culebra, and that will increase 
their surprise if the shell happens to 
fall among them.’ 
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An elevation of forty-five degrees at the Republic of Culebra. 
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‘‘“The gun was loaded as soon as 
Larranaga and I arrived at the hill. It 
was pointed at an elevation of forty- 
five degrees directly at the Republic of 
Culebra, and when it was fired we 
could hear the shell humming away on 
its errand of good will—that is to say, 
we heard it for a second or two, and if 
we hadn’t been directly behind it we 
could have seen it. 

‘*«’Phat shell,’ said Larranaga, ‘might 
fall somewhere near President Parta- 
gas’s capital. I do hope it will not do 
any harm. It would be a great pity if 
it were to fall into the town and blow 
up the presidential palace. However, 
one cannot make experiments in sci- 
ence without running some risk; and 
in this case we can only hope for the 
best.’ 

‘‘It took some time to load and fire 
the gun, and after we had fired four 
shots Larranaga said that we would 
make no more experiments that day, 
but would wait and see if any harm 
had been done. In order to prevent 
the men from continuing to bombard 
Culebra without orders he had the gun 
slewed round till it pointed directly 
north, and told the officer in charge 
on no account to change its position. 
We didn’t have long to wait. The third 
day after we had cannonaded Cule- 
bra, we heard that President Partagas 
had declared war against Cotopaxi be- 
cause the latter had wantonly attacked 
him and bombarded his capital. The 
Culebran army was already on the 
march, and the Cotopaxans, knowing 
that they had never bombarded Par- 
tagas’s capital, were rushing to arms, 
full of indignation against the out- 
rageous attack which Partagas had 
made upon them. 

‘** This is very sad,’ said Larranaga 
to me as he read the news aloud. 
‘ President Partagas is, I fear, a very 
wicked man. He is plunging two re- 
publics into all the horrors of war 
merely because he will not take the 
trouble to ask where the shells came 
from that fell into his capital. Had he 
inquired, I should have told him that 
they were the result of an experiment 
in gunnery that I have been making, 
and I should have apologized for the 
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inadvertent harm that they had done. 
Then there would have been no war. 
But the man is fond of bloodshed, and 
we shall have the pain of watching day 
by day the progress of a needless and 
inexcusable war.’ 

‘*T thought this was pretty steep, 
even for Larranaga, who, when he 
started to talk in a humane and pious 
way, could talk the legs off an iron 
pot. But I didn’t take the trouble to 
argue the matter with him, or to re- 
mind him that before he fired his big 
gun he knew what the consequences 
would be. Besides those Spanish- 
Americans were always fighting, and 
the only time there was any peace 
among them was when they had just 
come out of a good stiff war and were 
too much exhausted to fight any more. 
You can’t reason about a Spanish- 
American as you can about a human 
being. Their nature is different, and 
you make allowances for it. 

‘* Culebra and Cotopaxi had neither 
of them had a war ora revolution for 
pretty near three years, and naturally 
they were both spoiling for a fight. 
They went at it tooth and nail, and 
each being a fair match for the other, 
the prospect was that the war would 
last for a long time. Larranaga took 
the greatest interest in the struggle, 
and every day he read the news to me 
and commented on the bloodthirsty 
nature of the struggle. ‘They are not 
only killing hundreds of men’ said he, 
‘but they are destroying an enormous 
amount of property. This is a great 
injury to Torrizonia and to the rest of 
the world. Coffee and mahogany will 
be dearer than ever, and trade between 
Torrizonia and her two unhappy neigh- 
bors will experience a blow from which 
it will not recover for years. I would 
give a great deal if I could induce the 
combatants to listen to reason and 
make peace.’ 

‘‘T knew what the old fox was wait- 
ing for. He had set the war a-going, 
and now he was waiting till both Cule- 
bra and. Cotopaxi should have become 
pretty well exhausted, when he meant 
to interfere and whip them both. But 
he was in no hurry. Occasionally he 
would say to me that if the war lasted 
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much longer it would be his painful 
duty to compel both parties to make 
peace, even if it should first be neces- 
sary to annihilate theirarmies. But he 
knew that the longer he postponed in- 
terfering, the weaker the combatants 
would be and the less trouble he would 
have in making them submit to his dic- 
tation. I asked him one day why he 
didn’t fire his big gun into both armies 
by turns—the two armies being most 
of the time within reach of the gun. I 
suggested that this would stir up their 
wicked passions and render the war still 
fiercer than it was. But he replied that 
he had no right to interfere except in the 
cause of peace and humanity, and that, 
moreover, he had heard that the cholera 
had broken out in the Culebra camp, 
and he calculated that the disease would 
kill more Culebran soldiers than the Co- 
topaxans could possibly kill. 

‘* Well! The war went on for about 
four months, during which time the 
combatants had fought four pitched bat- 
tles, besides a lot of smaller engage- 
ments, and had reduced their forces by 
at least two-thirds. In fact, Larranaga 
felt sure that, what with losses in battle 
and by disease and desertion, the Cule- 
brans had not more than five hundred 
men in the field, and the Cotopaxans not 
more than three hundred. ‘The time 
has-now arrived, Don Daniel,’ said he, 
‘to put an end to this disgraceful 
slaughter, and I have this morning in- 
formed the governments of Culebra and 
of Cotopaxai that they must lay down 
their arms at once and submit to a hu- 
mane and intelligent government that is 
strong enough to keep the peace. My 
army will be on the march by daylight 
to-morrow, and I should be happy if you 
would accompany me as a special aide- 
de-camp.’ 

‘‘T thought I might as well see the 
thing out, and so I agreed to go along, 
not as an aide-de-camp, however, but as 
a correspondent of the London 77zmes, 
which made me a non-combatant. Of 
course I hadn’t a thing to do with the 
Times, but then nobody knew that ex- 
cept Larranaga and myself, so it didn’t 
matter. 

‘« The job of annexing the two repub- 
lics didn’t pan out quite as well as Lar- 


ranaga expected. As soon as he march- 
ed into Cotopaxi and proclaimed his 
purpose of fighting both the combatants, 
and compelling them to lay down their 
arms, they patched up a truce and join- 
ed forces against him. You see they 
perfectly comprehended his little game, 
and they preferred to postpone their own 
quarrel for a time in order to preserve, 
if possible, their independence. I will 
say for them that they were good fight- 
ers, and in the first battle that we had 
with their combined army they had 
rather the best of it. Neither side was 
exactly beaten, you understand; but 
after the fight both armies fell back to 
take up stronger positions. You've read 
enough war news in the course of your 
life to know what that means. 

‘‘Larranaga didn’t like the look of 
things, and the night after the battle I 
could see that he was greatly disappoint- 
ed. However, the next morning we 
found that the enemy had retired to 
Partagas’s capital, and Larranaga saw 
that he had them just where he wanted 
them. He sent back an order to the 
officer whom he had left in charge of 
the big gun to open fire immediately, 
and as the shells that he had fired when 
he first tried the gun had fallen into the 
capital of Culebra, he naturally con- 
cluded that any subsequent shells would 
find the same billet. He didn’t tell me 
of the order until the next night, and 
when he did I could see from his look 
that he calculated that the big gun 
would bring the enemy to terms in 
double-quick time. 

‘** What sort of a man is the officer 
who commands that gun?’ I asked. 

‘“* He is a most admirable soldier,’ 
replied Larranaga. ‘ He will obey any 
order, no matter what it may be, with- 
out an instant’s hesitation.’ 

‘**Tf you remember,’ I continued, 
‘when we finished our experiments with 
the gun you had it slewed round and 
pointed due north.’ 

‘**T remember the fact,’ he answered. 
‘I gave the order because I feared that 
if by any chance the gun should be fired 
the Culebrans or the Cotopaxans would 
find out that it was my gun and would 
accuse me of joining prematurely in the 


_ fight.’ 
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‘** Just so,’ said I. ‘ Now it’s my 
opinion that unless, when you sent that 
last order to your officer, you told him 
to train the gun on Partagas’s capital he 
will not venture to alter its position, 
and will blaze away against the Repub- 
lic of Orizaba.’ 

‘‘Larranaga turned as white as a 
Spanish-American who has spent most 
of his life in camp can possibly turn. 
‘Don Daniel!’ he exclaimed, ‘I fear 
that you are right. I did forget to tell 
the officer to train his gun on Partagas’s 
capital, and the chances are that he will 
do precisely as you have said.’ 

‘‘*«Then send another order off at 
once,’ said I. ‘It may not be too late 
as yet.’ 

‘** Tt will take twelve hours for the 
messenger to reach the gun,’ replied 
Larranaga: ‘and in half an hour from 
now that gun will begin to fire its first 
shot. That shot will fall into the ter- 
ritory of Orizaba, and before night we 
shall be at war with that powerful re- 
public. The only thing I can do is to 
try to crush the enemy at once and 
then return to defend the sacred soil of 
Torrizonia.’ 

‘Tt fell out exactly as I had said. 
The obedient ass in command of the 
big gun never dared to alter its posi- 
tion, but he just banged away until he 
had fired twelve shots into Orizaba, 
and then he went to breakfast satisfied 
that hé had obeyed orders. 

‘* Now the President of Orizaba was 
pretty much the same sort of a man as 
Larranaga, though he didn’t have quite 
so much enterprise. But the moment he 
found that he was being bombarded 
by a gun situated somewhere in Tor- 
rizonia he saw his way to becoming the 
President of the United States of Mid- 
dle America. He didn’t lose an hour 
in declaring war against Torrizonia, 
and in less than forty-eight hours his 
army had captured Larranaga’s capital 
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without any opposition, had seized the 
big gun, and turned it on the three 
armies of Torrizonia, Cotopaxi and 
Culebra indiscriminately. He didn’t 
need even to send a regiment into 
Cotopaxi or Culebra. The three 
armies just melted away when that ter- 
rible gun began to play on them, and 
Larranaga, Murias and Partagas bolt- 
ed through the bush towards the Pa- 
cific coast, while the President of Ori- 
zaba proclaimed the annexation of the 
three smaller republics to his own, and 
took the title of President of the United 
States of Middle America. 

‘*T didn’t leave the country, because 
as I convinced the new President I was 
a foreigner who had nothing to do 
with the war, and was, besides, en- 
gaged in building a railroad that no- 
body in the whole country except my- 
self knew how to build, I remained 
on good terms with the government as 
long as it lasted, which was about two 
years, and at the end of that time there 
was a revolution, got up by Larra- 
naga’s friends, which brought him 
back and placed him in the Presiden- 
tial chair. Probably the revolution 
wouldn’t have succeeded if it had not 
been that all the ammunition for the 
big gun had been exhausted and the 
government hadn’t laid in a fresh sup- 
ply. Larranaga sent for a hundred 
rounds the moment he came _ into 
power, and it was owing to his posses- 
sion of that gun and that ammunition 
that he kept his place for nearly five 
years, thus breaking the record of 
Spanish-American Presidents. What 
happened after that time I will tell you 
some other day. 

‘‘ He was a mighty interesting man, 
was Larranaga, and before he died 
he got to be known as the Pacificat- 
ing Tiger of Central America, which 
he naturally held to bea big compli- 
ment.”’ 
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THE AMERICAN GYPSY 


An Accurate and Picturesque Account, Embodying the / 
Results of Long, Personal Investigation 
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By RILEY M. FLETCHER BERRY 


T is now many years since 
first I climbed into a Gypsy 
‘‘wardo,’’ fat, jolly Marsel- 
la Harrison’s wagon, and 
' felt that indescribable fascin- 
ation which lures one’s feet from the 
beaten ‘‘Gorgio’’ paths and almost 
makes one long for the permanent free- 
dom of Romany camp life, but with 
time the wild, subtle charm has only 
increased. ‘‘ Pity ’tis’’ that a sympa- 
thetic understanding of these true 
chiliren of Nature cannot come to every 
one. All may feel the tingling of human 
curiosity concerning them, but only 
those who stand on the broad, whole- 
some basis of fellowship with the out- 
of-doors and see with its farther sight 
will be able to discover good in the 
midst of the complex characteristics of 
the Romanys, for traditions have led us 
to believe them wholly black and bad. 


HISTORY OF THE GYPSIES. 


Wanderers since prehistoric times 
through many lands, uninfluenced vital- 
ly by the social, religious and political 
changes which have crept or swept 
over the peoples of the earth, owning 
ani usually owzng no allegiance to any 
established form of national govern- 
ment, the Romanys have clung tena- 
ciously—and as no other race of such 
antiquity has proven itself capable of 
doing —to the traditions, language and 
customs of their ancestors. Like that 
other but more modern ‘“‘ peculiar 
people,’’ the race-loyal Hebrews, a cer- 
tain degree of national coloring is evi- 
dent after the residence of several gen- 
erations in any one country, but all it 
amounts to is the learning of an addi- 
tional language—Gypsies are natural 
linguists—the adoption of a few con- 
venient or necessary customs, and quick, 
clever adaptations to the requirements 
of success among those of other nations, 
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for they are always the same mysterious 
but unmistakable Aryan race. 

In the two words ‘‘ Romany’’ and 
‘* Gypsy ’’ lie centuries ot ancient his- 
tory, for ‘‘ Rom,’’ like the majority of 
their words, is from one of the East 
Indian languages, so old that it might 
well be called ‘‘prehistoric,’’ and 
‘‘Gypsy’’ is merely a contraction of 
‘‘ Egyptian.’? The Gypsies of to-day 
know but little of their migration from 
the great cradle-land, India, and usual- 
ly claim Egypt as their ‘‘ oldest, most 
native’’ country, though Gypsy resi- 
dence in Persia was even prior to life as 
a people in Egypt. It is supposed that 
most of them left Egypt at the time of 
its conquest by Sultan Selim, when they 
refused to submit to Turkish rule and 
were banished. After that they passed 
through Greece and scattered all over 
Europe, going in great bodies from one 
country to another, often forbidden en- 
trance to the walled cities, sometimes 
captured, persecuted, burned, hanged or 
outlawed, but always penetrating far- 
ther and farther, just as far, in fact, as 
civilization extended, for, though chil- 
dren of Nature, it was upon their 
cousins of Civilization that they depend- 
ed for livelihood. 

So black was the estimation in which 
they were held that by the Sixteenth 
Century nearly every European country 
had issued edicts against them, and 
their picturesque figures and shadowy 
reputations have served as striking 
themes for painters and poets of all time 
since. Maria Theresa of Austria, the 
only sovereign who has ever taken any 
direct personal interest in their condi- 
tion as a people, provided for the edu- 
cation of large numbers of Gypsy chil- 
dren and the settlement of families as 
agriculturalists. To-day there are thou- 
sands of them in the Austrian empire, 
but they seem rather to have retrograded 























A typical dark Gypsy. 
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[This is not a posed picture but a chance “snap shot.” 
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than improved in this, the only place 
where they may be considered ‘‘settled.’’ 
THE NUMBER OF GYPSIES. 

There are nearly twenty thousand 
Romanys who roam the British pos- 
sessions ; there are about ten thousand 
in Russia; in southern Europe there 
are hundreds of thousands more—five 
million in all the world, it is said—but 
it is in America that the best type of 
Romany exists, where he has ample op- 
portunity to follow the tribal ‘‘ profes- 
sion ’’ of horse-trading [though, as Ed- 
die Lee, a most intelligent Romany, 
told me, ‘‘ the bicycle and electric con- 
veyances are hurting that some ’’|, with- 
out an incentive for the less honest deal- 
ings in horse flesh usually attributed to 
him—and it is only in this land and 
century that the name of Gypsy has 
finally ceased to be synonymous with 
kidnapping and almost every other dis- 
reputable act one could name. It is not 
entirely that the Gypsy has vastly 
improved, but that he is better known, 
and that with more chivalroustreatment, 
with unlimited, fertile stretches, the 
Romany, like most of the rest of us, has 
a ‘‘ better chance ’’ than in the crowded 
European countries where he must exert 
his ever sharp wits to the fartherest de- 
gree in order to gain a livelihood. 

It is true that the Gypsy, as a class, 
will resort to trickery, but as for steal- 
ing—‘‘ What indeed could we do with 
most things if we did steal them?’’ It 
was John David Lee who put this ques- 
tion. He and his wife and child were 
traveling alone when I met them. ‘‘You 
see our wagon,”’ 
travel as light as we can, and every bit 
of space is taken up with necessaries. 
Where could we find room for stolen 
goods ?’’ The Gypsy is a rover, but no 
vagrant, for he carries with him always 
his home, his family, his pride and tra- 
ditions of race, and his Gypsy honor, 
and around his wagon and tent belong- 
ings is drawn a magic circle of content. 
As for the Gypsy woman, she is famed 
like the ideal of Solomon of old, for vir- 
tue and devotion to home and family. 


THE GYPSY’S HOME. 


Gypsy wagons are marvels of comfort 


he went on; ‘‘ we* 
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and convenience, with their soft white 
beds, lace curtains, pictures on the 
walls, cubby holes for storing gay holi- 
day attire, and the kitchen compart- 
ments at the rear of the wagon, where 
food and utensils are kept. But it is not 
everyone who is permitted to enter and 
examine these more private possessions, 
for the Romany rightly resents the in- 
trusion of the merely idly-curious ; even 
in the case of well-meaning Gorgios it 
sometimes takes months and years to 
earn the seldom-bestowed welcome to a 
Gypsy tent circle. 

Camp-fire cooking is almost entirely 
a thing of the past, and light, modern 
cook-stoves are used instead, though 
for boiling the kettle the ‘‘sarshta’’ is 
often used, not the old tripod, but a 
straight piece of iron sharpened at one 
end and having a hook at the other. 
The sharp end is driven into the ground 
and the hook bent down at an angle 
great enough to permit hanging the 
kettle on it over the fire. 

There are always horses, usually 
dogs, and, almost without exception, 
children to be seen about a Gypsy 
camp, though sometimes elderly coup- 
les travel alone, at least temporarily. 
And one may often hear the sound of 
the ‘‘bosh’’ or fiddle, and songs with 
laughter and jests, particularly at night, 
the time of gathering around the tent- 
doors and fires after the sunshiny work- 
hours have gone. During the day the 
women, if near towns or cities, go out 
‘‘dukkerin’’ or fortune-telling, and the 
men trade horses and keep the camp 
from the intrusion of curious outsiders. 
The women are often clever basket- 
weavers, and sometimes sell other bits 
of handiwork, as, for instance, as a Ro- 
many once said to me, ‘‘The ladies of 
those families’’ (Irish Gypsies) ‘‘does a 
little different from our ladies—they 
sells lace ; peddles it in their baskets.’’ 


FORTUNE TELLING. 


It is the ‘‘fortune telling’’ which is 
the Gypsy woman’s greatest source of 
profit, and it is that which attracts to 
them the outsider, or ‘‘Gorgio,’’ who 
otherwise would take little interest in 
them. It was natural that after study- 


ing palmistry a year or two I should 
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wish to investigate the Gypsy methods 
of ‘‘dukkerin,’’ and an opportunity 
soon arrived, as it happened. I was 
visiting in the heart of the bituminous 
coal-regions of ~Pennsylvania when a 
caravan of Gypsies; mostly Whartons 
and Harrisons, under Peter Guy, en- 
camped for two weeks within a mile of 
us. Scarcely a day passed of which I 
did not spend some part ‘“‘rakkerin’’ 
(talking) with the beautiful Priscilla 
and her kinfolk in camp or under the 
trees of the interesting old town. ‘The 
prices for fortune telling range from fifty 
cents upward (it is almost without ex- 
ception ‘‘upward’’), but the Gypsy 
women will sometimes make a reduc- 
tion for a large party, or because of the 
judicious presentation of some gay or 
useful article of apparel. 


THE SECRET OF GYPSY KNOWLEDGE 
OF PAST AND PRESENT. 

it seems but little short of the mirac- 
ulous to have the hidden history of 
one’s life read so perfectly by utter 
strangers, but the means by which they 
make it appear that they do so is not 
entirely palmistry which, regarded as a 
science, has little part in Gypsy fortune 
telling. Romanys gather every possi- 
ble bit of information about the inhabit- 
ants of the neighborhood where they 
happen to be sojourning, by judicious 
questioning of servants and neighbors, 
and hoard the treasure in their marvel- 
ous memories. Add to this the fact 
that their naturally keen powers of ob- 
servation have been trained for centu- 
ries to read character and life-history 
from the face, that certain generalities 
always obtain with certain types of 
hands and faces, that general facts may 
apply to anyone's past history, and that 
only ‘‘what comes to pass’’ is remem- 
bered out of the mass of information 
given one, and you havethe key to 
their apparent, uncanny knowledge of 
past and present. 

As for their prophecies for the future, 
Romanys themselves believe in the 
power of some of their women to peer 
into it, but the utterances of the or- 
dinary Gypsy fortune teller in reality 
only seem to have been fulfilled when 
looked back upon through the ‘‘mists of 


years '’ because of coincidence. It can- 
not be denied, however, that certain 
Gypsies are psychic as to present condi- 
tions, and that at rare intervals a Ro- 
many ‘‘dye’’ may be found who pos- 
sesses the gift of ‘‘second sight.’’ If 
one’s pocketbook can stand the*drain, 
and one’s nerve the strain of being told 
of impending evil it should be a merely 
pleasurable, ‘‘mild excitement,’’ in 
these days of psychical research to seek 
a Gypsy fortune teller. It is no case for 
nerve-depression for, leaving out the 
probability of being told ‘‘fairy tales,”’ 
it must be remembered that the lines of 
the palm are subject to change, and 
that each individual has in himself 
more power to influence the future than 
any prophecy of misfortune. More- 
over, if harm Aas been done because of 
blind belief in Gypsy ‘‘dukkerin,’’ this 
is pretty well balanced by a fact of 
which, ‘‘Gorgios’’ seldom think, or 
indeed have an opportunity of knowing: 
namely, that Gypsy women are virtuous 
women, and those among them who 
possess unusual common sense and 
heart above the price of ‘‘dukkerin’’ 
have often been able to save the igno- 
rant, the weak or the troubled who 
seek their advice, from falling into 
greater error. 

Gypsies travel at any season of the 
year that the spirit may happen to move 
them. From the east to the west, as 
far as the Rocky Mountains, and even 
the Pacific Coast; from the forests of 
the North to the palmetto-skirted lakes 
and cypress-bordered bayous of the 
South one may meet them. Some own 
houses and land in the country in the 
North, and live there throughout the 
winter months. Others rent rooms or 
houses in the larger cities during the 
coldest weather, tell fortunes and have 
a social time with each other, while 
many families seek the southland with 
the fall and there remain till spring. I 
have met them all over the country at 
different seasons, sometimes in com- 
panies and at other times with one or two 
families together. But in the latter case 
they are never entirely without commu- 
nication with other Romanys. In 
these modern American days they some- 
times use the telegraph, as well as the 
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A Stanko family group. 


U.S. mails, but the directions and in- 
structions they give each other in regard 
to their movements are not contained in 
letters or telegrams. 

THE ‘‘ PATTERAN.”’ 

The ancient road-sign of the Romany, 
the ‘‘ patteran,’’ takes the place of sign- 
boards or maps. The “‘ patteran’’ is a 
little, carefully arranged pile of sticks, 
grass or stones, placed at cross-roads, 
where none but a Gypsy would notice it 
any more than any one but a Romany 
could read it; but to him it is as plain 
as the noonday sun, and by it—a suc- 
cession of such wayside tokens—one 
family or company can follow others 
who may be days ahead of them for 
hundreds of miles. 

Though the Gypsy has uses for other 
methods of communication besides the 
mysterious ‘‘patteran,’’ he is not a 
letter-writer. He rightly cares first for 
his own immediate family circle; the 
closest ‘‘in-laws’’ do not travel to- 
gether unless perfectly congenial or 





unless it is convenient for them to do so, 
and as the roving life is not conducive 
to letter-writing, even the nearest rela- 
tives do not usually hear from each 
other directly more than once or twice a 
year at most. 

In the city livery stables and pawn- 
brokers’ shops opportunities are afford- 
ed for the exchange of news, but for 
those who roam in small groups and 
rarely strike a large city or the great 
bureaus of information, summer camp- 
ing-grounds, where all the gossip of the 
year is retailed, communication of per- 
sonal family news is uncertain. 


THE ROMANY LANGUAGE. 


In America the ‘‘kalo jib,’’ the 
‘black language,’’ spoken by one 
Romany to another, is found in purer 
form, nearer to the original speech of 
the old wandering Aryan tribes than 
in any other country, but the Gypsy 
guards jealously his forbears’ language 
(which may be spoken in an entirely 
pure form or with an admixture of 
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In camp. 


foreign phrases), and few there are 
among Gorgios who can ‘‘rakker’”’ 
even slightly in the Romany tongue.* 
The exceptions are a few students of 
philology, those who can claim a dash 
of Romany blood, or others who, fas- 
cinated by Gypsy life, have wholly or 
semi-adopted it, and are indulgently 
looked upon by Romanys. Those who 
can speak even a little Romany from 
legitimate Gypsy associations may con- 
sider themselves honored indeed, for a 
real welcome the suspicious Gypsy gives 
no one who is distinctively an outsider. 
Those who are merely curious and 
attempt to force one may beware, for the 
Gypsy can be ‘‘ ugly ’’’ like other human 
beings when his resentment is aroused 
in regard to his home privacy. 


THE GYPSY RELIGION. 


It is said that the Gypsy has no reli- 
gion, but, to be strictly true, the state- 
ment must be modified. In the United 
States there are some hundreds of 
German-American Romanys, the list 


headed by the Freyers, and many Irish 
(of whom the Gormans are the best 
known), and Hungarian Gypsies. The 
distinctively foreign Romanys, includ- 
ing all those just mentioned, but ex- 
cluding the pure English and American 
Romanys (the latter of English ances- 
try near or remote), usually profess the 
Roman or Greek Catholic religion, and 
have their children baptized in the cere- 
mony of the Catholic Church. I have 
seen rosaries and pictures of the Ma- 
donna, as well as images of the Roman- 
ist and Greek saints, in the wagons of 
Irish and other more strictly foreign 
Gypsies, but the outward eye-evidences 
and ceremonials are the most that 
Romany Catholicism amounts to. The 
pure English and American Gypsies do 
not profess a religion, though I have 
known of one or two of the higher class 
attending the services of the Church of 
England when ‘‘across the water.’’ 
One Romany told me that he did not 
deny the existence of God, or that 
Christ (to the Gypsies usually indefinite- 


* Note.—As a rule, Gypsies do not care to trouble themselves to learn to read or write, 


and their English is decidedly ungrammatical.—THE AUTHOR. 
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The wagon ts laid up for repairs. 

ly known as the ‘‘ Tickno Duvel’’ or 
‘*Small God’’) was the Son of God. 
A Gypsy will do many things for ex- 
pediency, and church-going may some- 
times be among the number, for tradition 
and training do not incline the Romany 
churchward ; but one will find always, 
though perhaps but half-acknowledged, 
the recognition among them of the 
‘* Boro Duvel,’’ the ‘‘ Great God,’’ and 
of the ‘‘ Small God, his Son.”’ 


CHARMS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


Strange ivory or coral charms, fash- 
ioned like miniature horns, are often 
worn to avert the influence of the devil. 
The most beautiful Gypsy girl I ever 
saw wore a marvelous string of large, 
exquisite pieces of deep pink coral 
‘‘horns’’ as a necklace. 

There are many curious charms and 
superstitions among Romanys, part of 
which they practice or profess when 
dealing with the gullible Gorgio. At 
such times they would deny wholesale 
or assert their own belief in them, just 
as seemed the more politic, so that it 
is really difficult with the majority of 
gypsies to get at the truth of their 
degree of faith in these matters: pro- 
fessing and yet scoffing at them, they 
guard their real feelings and ideas jeal- 
ously and sacredly. 

The Gypsy marriage ceremony in this 


country is generally performed at the 
office of a civil magistrate, or, among 
Catholics, by a priest, for here the 
ancient custom of jumping over the 
tongs is but a tradition. They seldom 
marry outside of their own race, and they 
bury their own people together—that is, 
in Romany burial grounds. They will 
send the body of one of their number a 
great distance to have it interred in the 
family resting-place of the dead. 


GYPSY QUEENS AND ROYAL RULE. 


The general supposition among Gor- 
gios is that all Gypsies are ruled over by 
one Gypsy queen, but there is more in 
the name and the romance of it than in 
the reality. TheGerman-A merican Gyp- 
sies looked to Sophia Freyer, and the 
Irish-American Romanys to Bridget 
Gorman ; the Stanleys also have a queen 
to whom they give the respect due to 
years of lineage, but the pure-blood 
English and American Gypsies in this 
country are usually as unfettered by such 
allegiance as every free-born American, 
and many of them will openly resent 
the idea that they are subject to any 
such rule. Gypsy government is virtu- 
ally patriarchal. 

Lineage is esteemed, the more so if 
added to it are years and experience ; 
but above all is honored the wisdom of 
womanhood. No other race more high- 
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Interior of a Gypsy wagon. 
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Trish Gypsies. Some of the Fuerrigs and Corrigans. 


ly respects women, and the Gypsy wife 
has an acknowledged equality in those 
matters wherein both men and women 
require training. In the ‘‘talents,’’ 
which are ‘‘ born, not made,’’ includ- 
ing business sagacity, she is accounted 
the superior, yet Gypsy men do not lack 
manliness. Therefore one hears so much 
more of the sway of ‘‘Gypsy queens ’ 
than of the rule of the other sex. 


THE CLEANLINESS OF THE GYPSY. 


Cleanliness is not supposed to rank 
high with the Gypsy, but in reality it is 
one of the marked characteristics 
of the higher-class American and 
tnglish Romany. As an example 
of this prevalent belief I quote an 
incident related to me by Margaret 
Boyd Lee, wife of John David Lee, 
types of the wealthy, upper-class Gypsy. 
These Lees and their little daughter 
Mary were traveling alone, as they us- 
ually preferred, with the exception of a 
servant boy. Just before my first visit 
to their tent they had been into the city 
to take tiny Mary to see an evening per- 
formance of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ and 
Mrs. Lee told me of a conversation she 
had overheard on their return on the 
electric car. A woman sitting next her 


asked a friend opposite if she had been 
to have her fortune told ‘‘ by the Gyp- 
sies.’’ ‘‘ No, indeed ! ’’ replied the other 
woman emphatically, ‘‘ you wouldn’t 
catch me going into their dirty tents! I 
don’t believe they ever even wash their 
faces.’’ And yet the pretty woman next 
her, so clean and Gorgio-looking, was 
one of the objectionable Romanys ! 

Road life brings conspicuous surface- 
dust and grime to faces and camp ap- 
purtenances, but the American Gypsy 
spends as much time generally over per- 
sonal ablutions and ‘‘ washing-up’’ as 
the Gorgio. 


PEOPLE OF GYPSY BLOOD IN MANY 
WALKS OF LIFE. 

The Lees just mentioned were English 
Gypsies, who return to England every 
few years, meantime roving over the 
country ,sometimes stopping in Vermont, 
where they own property, then going on 
to the western states, tenting, or in cold 
weather, boarding at hotels for a while. 
It is a well-known fact that there are 
people of Gypsy blood in many walks of 
life who conceal their descent because 
the love of mystery and of practising on 
the unsuspecting isin the blood, while the 
innate feeling of superiority to the com- 
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mon herd prevents the discussion of 
Gypsy life with the Gorgio. 


SOME PICTURESQUE ‘‘ DARK’’ GYPSIES. 


Quite a contrast to that of the Lees 
was the camp of one of the Stanko (the 
foreign ‘‘Stanley’’) families, part 
French and part Hungarian, people of 
very dark complexion and picturesque 
dress and manner, who are now to me 
‘* old friends.’’ 

It was in the summer that I met 
these Romanys in Ohio. The following 
autumn, in Indianapolis, a pretty, 
young, married woman came to the 
house where we were staying to tell 
fortunes. Of course she was amazed to 
meet any one who could speak to her in 
her own language, and sat down socia- 
bly to smoke a cigarette, her two 
months’ old baby in her lap, while we 
talked. She asked me questions, and 
in returning the compliment I discov- 
ered that she spoke French, and that 
her name was Stanko. When she saw 
the photograph I produced of the other 
Stanko family her astonishment and de- 
light bordered too nearly on the pathet- 
ic not to be real. For a second she was 
dumb with bewilderment, then, point- 
ing to the central figure of the group 
exclaimed in broken English, ‘‘ My 
mother!’’ She talked so rapidly for a 
while that I could scarcely understand 
her. She named the other members in the 
picture, and when she spoke of the par- 
alytic affliction of her sister (the girl by 
the stove in the Stanko group, page 
564), a fact hardly to be detected by a 
stranger, the relationship was not to be 
doubted. She begged for the photograph 
and was not quite satisfied by my 
promise to take it out to her at the 
camp. She had not seen her mother or 
the other members of her family for 
over two years, and she valued the pho- 
tographic glimpse of them. 


GYPSY WIT AND HUMOR. 


Next to that crown of admirable 
Gypsy qualities—respect for women— 
comes the wonderful talent they pos- 
sess in being ‘‘flick o’ the jib,’’ or quick 
of tongue. Witty replies and humor- 


ous sallies seem to fly out with the 
opening of Romany lips. 


The best ex- 
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hibition of the more broadly humorous 
side of this gift which it was ever my 
fortune to enjoy, was given by two 
Gypsy women who were ‘‘jallin’ the 
drom’’ in the Middle West. ‘They had 
passed the house at so rapid a pace 
that it took fast walking to overtake 
and keep them in sight. But, four 
blocks away J— and I found them 
seated under some trees on a grassy 
slope, and with them a third woman, 
an elderly Gorgio, who had evidently 
been resting under the trees when they 
arrived, and was a stranger to the Gyp- 
sies. When we joined them and greeted 
the Gypsies in Romany, they replied. 
At this sign of their interest in us, the 
last arrivals, the elderly Gorgio sniffed 
with a ludicrously superior air, which 
was too plain to be misunderstood. 
With a side-glance at the Gypsies, who 
were as much amused as were we, I 
said: ‘‘You think we’re not Romanys? 
Can you look me in the eyes and say 
you’ve jalled’n the drom yourself ?’’ 
With their quick wit the Gyp- 
sies recognized the allusion to their 
method of. ‘‘dukkerin,’’ and laughed 
openly. The elderly Gorgio did not 
understand, but with no acknowledg- 
ment of her ignorance she simply sniffed 
again, and looking at me, said, ‘‘ You’re 
no Gypsy !’’ Her glance and tone were 
intended to be withering; we were 
going to attract too much atten- 
tion. 

The Romany women had scented 
game at the first words of this peculiar 
specimen of humanity, and the oppor- 
tunity to guy her was not to be allowed 
to pass, particularly as they seemed to 
think that in us they would have an 
appreciative audience. We all feigned 
great interest when the elderly Gorgio 
volunteered, ‘‘I’m a Sperratualist my- 
self. Are vou Sperratualists ?’’ 

We all shook our heads. 

‘* Sperratualist! Now tell me,’’ the 
fat Gypsy demanded, ‘‘do you mean 
that you ‘ave to do with the sperrets of 
them that’s dead, er you kin tell about 
them that’s livin’?’’ 

‘* Both, but I don’t go into no trances 
except at my own rooms.’’ 

‘«’That’s business,’’ said the slim Ro- 
many. 
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Now for a trade. 

‘But I’m a clairvoyance, I 
went on the ‘‘ sperratualist.’’ 

‘* And what do you mean by that ?’’ 
said the fat Gypsy, with a deceitfully 
innocent air. 

‘*Well’’—the woman fingered her 
basket nervously—‘‘ I kin tell about ye 
by just lookin’ at yer face and yer 
hand.”’ 

‘* And so you can tell fortunes ?’’ 

There was a world of awe and ad- 
miration to conceal the Romany irony. 

‘*Oh, yes, I only charge a quarter. 
Now ye know everybody’s born under 
some planeck—one of them big stars in 
the sky—’’ 

The fat Gypsy held out her hand 
with the most delicious, affected ti- 
midity. 


am,’’ 


‘*Would you please be tellin’ me, 
ma’am, ’ow old I is, and w’ich planets 
rules my ’and ?”’ 

‘* Well now, you’re twenty-eight, and 
I should say you was born under some 
of them very biggest planecks—Jub’ter, 
er it may be Morris.’’ 

‘* Morris,’’ repeated the Gypsy, won- 


deringly, ‘‘I never ’eard tell of that 
one.”’ 
Then, after a meditative pause, 


‘* Well, ma’am, can you tell me ‘ow 
many ’usbants I’ve ’ad ?’’ 

‘* Two, and likely three. 
children and grandchildren.’’ 

‘‘That’s right! That’s right !’’ ex- 
claimed the second Gypsy, who was 
listening with abnormal glee. 

‘“Hold yer tongue!’’ commanded 


And ye’ve 
































Washing dishes. 
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the fat Gypsy as her questioning went 
on. ‘‘And was my fust ’usbant a 
blond or a dark man, can you tell me ?’’ 

‘“* He was a blond, and he was the 
very devil, and now he—’’ The gaze 
of the ‘‘ clairvoyance’’ became more in- 
tense and searching as she paused. The 
Gypsy cast down her eyes. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
resumed the woman, ‘‘ he’s either dead 
or yer divorced; anyhow yer parted 
from him.’’ 


ist was becoming excited with her ap- 
parent success. 

‘‘Oh, yes, he beats her till she ought 
to kill him.’’ The abused wife had 
been pulling blades of grass with a 
thoughtful air as if embarrassed at hav- 
ing her affairs made publi Her face 
was turned away and for a minute she 
shook with laughter, then calming her- 
self, and with another wink at us, she 
pointed to a mosquito bite over her eye. 





























‘*T is,’’ replied the Gypsy solemnly, 
with a wink at us. 

‘* An—an—yver second husband,’’ con- 
tinued the ‘‘ Sperratualist,’’ pleased with 
her success, ‘‘ is dark, and he’s a devil, 
too.”’ 

‘*You’re a good one, you are; why 
you’re worth a dollar!’ cried the 
second Gypsy, clapping her hands and 
adding, ‘‘and he beats her, too, don’t 
he?’”’ 

‘Stop ’elping er so much,”’ said the 
first Romany severely. The Spiritual- 





Lhe essence of comfort. 


“ Wot done that ?’’ she said. 

‘* He hit you !’’ replied the Spiritual- 
ist, emphatically. 

‘‘And that?’’ pointing to another 
mark. 

‘‘He bit her there, didn’t he?’’ put 
in the slim Gypsy. 

‘* Yes !’’ almost screamed the ‘‘ Clair- 
voyance’’ in ecstacy. 

‘‘Oh, there comes my 
Wot will/Ido! Wotwe// I do if ’esees 
me?’’ She turned her broad back and 
grabbed an umbrella. hree men were 


usbant now! 


I 
T 
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The Lees, good types of the upper class of Gypsy. 


passing who were no more related to the 
Gypsy than were we. 

‘*°e’s the one in the middle!’’ she 
exclaimed helplessly. 

‘* Here, let me hold it over you!”’ 
This sympathy was too much for the 
rest of us, and we could only attempt to 
conceal our amusement. The ‘‘ Sper- 
ratualist’’ appeared a little disturbed, 
but the second Romany made it all 
right by tactfully asking if she wouldn’t 
teach her to tell fortunes. 

‘* Tf you'll come to my house I will. 
I didn’t always have to do nothin’ for 
my livin’; but I’ve been through sev- 
eral fortunes. I’m such a spendthrift, 
she explained with pride, ‘I’m Irish.’ ”’ 

‘* The meanest people on earth. Now, 
/’m ’Ungarian !’’ 

When the ‘‘ Clairvoyance’’ presently 
rose to go we rose also, allowing her to 
take her departure first, however. As 
she walked away the fat Gypsy looked 
after her with pitying amusement. . 


sé 


’e ‘it me ’ere, did ’e?’’ she ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘an’ bit me ’ere, did ’e? I’m 
twenty-eight,amI? AndI ’ave grand- 
children !’’ 

Our American Indians, the negroes 
and all other representatives of peculiar 
and primitive peoples who live among 
us have villages, communities, or some 
form of local government. The Gypsies 
alone wander ‘‘ to and fro in the earth.’’ 
A race-trait too strong to be eradicated 
by contact with other peoples, they 
will forever, as always, roam. ‘The un- 
certainty of their appearance and sudden 
flittings, their clannish ways and strange 
traditions and beliefs, serve to keep up 
a mysterious charm for those who have 
once recognized it. Like the gay beauty 
of some rare butterfly the brilliant pic- 
turesqueness of the Gypsy would add 
color and life to the most monotonous 
landscape, and the Romany may well 
be considered the finishing artistic touch 
to Nature’s masterpiece, America. 
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Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 


IO sooner has a hardworking, 
| conscientious actress loomed 
into international promi- 
nence than birds of biogra- 
———" phy swoop upon her child- 
hood and adolescence and make frantic 
efforts to discover the lovely stories that 
are so persistently in vogue. They are 
happy if they find that at ten years of 
age she had recited ‘‘ The Charge of the 
Light Brigade’’ to a palpitant bevy of 
admiring relatives. They hug them- 
selves joyously if they can learn that at 
six she used to steal away to the soli- 
tude of her nursery and pore over the 
pages of Shakespeare. They revel in 
the statement that she surreptitiously 
haunted the theaters to study all sorts 
and conditions of acting. 

I am extremely sorry to say that in 
the sinuous, tinkling, well-conceived 
career of our latest importation, known 
—not too euphoniously—as Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell, I am a biographical bird 
that will not fly. I have studied her 
carefully (in London) from the time she 
made her first positive success in ‘‘ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ and I regret 
to say that I have made no pre-natal 








THE STAGE CAREER OF 


MRS, PATRICK CAMPBELL 


By ALAN DALE 


discoveries of interest, nor have I found 
anything effectively to adorn a moral 
for the stage-struck. 

When an actress makes her “‘ first ap- 
pearance ’’ with amateurs I give up all 
romance. It isarather banal method, 
don’t you think? Mrs. Potter used it; 
so did Miss Elsie De Wolfe; so did a 
number of others. Romance dies from 
anemia in the presence of an amateur 
performance. I always see a blue dis- 
enchantment when I learn that a non- 
professional beginning led to all these 
gorgeous, luminous happenings. Of 
course this is merely a personal view. 
I suppose it is due to the fact that I 
have steeped myself in the biographers’ 
favorite essence. 

There are no fairy stories woven 
around Mrs. Patrick Campbell. She 
appeared with amateurs at Norwood in 
a play called ‘‘In His Power’’ and 
made a hit. (Please pardon the ex- 
pression ‘‘ made a hit.’’ I try to avoid 
it, but it is in the air—my air.) 

Perhaps the nicest thing she did—for 
the purposes of this and other articles— 
was to run away when she was seven- 
teen years old and get married to Mr. 
Patrick Campbell, who was then nine- 
teen. Although, later on, her dramatic 
specialty has always been what I shall 
call ‘‘dangerous love’’—love that es- 
chews the conventions and does not in- 
variably hanker for a wedding ring—it 
is pleasant to know that a runaway, 
Romeo and Juliet marriage began it all. 
I may mention that Mr. Patrick Camp- 
bell was the son of a father of the same 
name, who was for many years in the 
East, and later in London, as manager 
of an Oriental banking concern. 

Young Campbell was obliged to 
leave his delicate, Italianly tempera- 
mental little wife and go to South Africa 
to seek a position. So Mrs. Campbell, 
having appeared at Norwood with ama- 
teurs, determined to support herself by 
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the stage. This is dreadfully prosaic, 
isn’t it? It is a sad knock to those ideas 
that harp around an insistent genius. 
But it is true, and Mrs. Campbell need 
not worry about it. 

She appeared in plays called ‘‘ Bach- 
elors ’’ and ‘‘ Tares.’’ As she has since 
won renown, they say that she was ex- 
tremely good in these plays. Personal- 
ly, I don’t believe it, because I have 
watched the actress in her perpetual 
crescendo, and I did not admire her un- 
til she had ‘‘arrived.’’ She was not a 
genius, but she was conscientious. 
Genius is not ‘‘an infinite capacity for 
taking pains,’’ though that pleasant epi- 
gram always sounds well. 

Then came an engagement with Ben 
Greet, who, like our own Charles Froh- 
man, ‘‘ presents’’ things. During this 
engagement Mrs. Campbell was seen 
in ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ 
‘Twelfth Night,’’ ‘‘ Love’s Labor 
Lost’’ and ‘‘As You Like It.’’ May 
I add—as I am making this a trifle per- 
sonal—that I am rather glad I never saw 
these productions? Fancy watching 
these mild Shakespearian outbursts to 
find them followed in century 19-20 by 
Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Pelleas and Melisande ”’ 
and Echegaray’s ‘‘ Mariana.’’ 

Theactress’s opportunity was coming. 
She had played a part called Clarice 
Berton in, I think, ‘‘ The Black Domi- 
no.’’ George Alexander at that time 
was about to produce Pinero’s ‘‘ Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ and was looking 
around for an actress to play Paula. 
The first choice was Elizabeth Robins, 
of Ibsen renown, but it was hopeless. 
Then he sought out Mrs. Campbell, and 
the result was a new sensation for Lon- 
don. In ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanquer- 
ay’’ Mrs. Campbell electrified the Eng- 
lish metropolis, and nothing that she 
has since achieved has equaled this per- 
formance. It was, as a fact, her “ dis- 
covery,’’ and she immediately took her 
place in the front rank of the stars. A 
certain nervous delicacy, a morbidezza, 
an unconventionality, made a swift ap- 
peal. Mrs. Campbell made one or two 
subsequent efforts to escape from the 
thraldom of ‘‘ dangerous love ’’ stories 
and then gave it up. To-day she holds 
fast to Vrs. Tanqueray, and her sisters. 
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Now that she is a star, with all the 
license implied by that strange and very 
much misunderstood position, she has 
focussed her peculiarities and has devel- 
oped into a sort of fad. Calmly and 
dispassionately it must be admitted 
that Mrs. Campbell is not a great 
actress. 

She has a charming personality, but 
no very far-reaching originality. Her 
voice is pleasant, and I imagine that she 
modeled her diction—in her earlier ca- 
reer—upon that of Ellen Terry. She 
has Miss Terry’s peculiar staccato utter- 
ances, and there are times when, with 
your eyes shut, you could believe that 
Miss Terry—the Ellen Terry of some 
years ago—stood before you. But it is 
a satisfactory model, and Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s imitation is not nearly as notice- 
able now as it was five or six years 
ago. 

I was present at Mrs. Campbell’s first 
appearance in ‘‘ Magda ’’ at the Lyceum 
Theater, London, in June, 1896. I had 
seen Sarah Bernhardt, Duse and Mod- 
jeska play the part, and Mrs. Campbell 
did not convince me. She played Magda 
as a delicate, high-bred Park Lane lady, 
whom you could imagine at an after- 
noon tea or a swagger social function. 
It was a picture that filled the eye but 
left the imagination quite empty. Of 
course Magda is an impossible part. 
A cold-blooded, mental actress like Mrs. 
Fiske failed to make it appeal. Since 
then Mrs. Campbell has ‘‘ reconsider- 
ed’’ it, and its first production, which 
was a failure in London, was followed 
by another, which was successful. 

Mrs. Campbell’s art generally touches 
the emotions in an illicit, clandestine 
way. She cannot illumine the simple, 
direct characters that are supposed to 
impress ‘‘that which is best in human 
nature.’’ (And I don’t pretend to know 
what this mystic ‘‘ best’’ is.) She can 
portray certain emotions of certain 
women, and portray them admirably. 
There is a good deal that is feline and 
clinging about her. Her voice has a 
strange effect upon you—sometimes a 
painful one. It gets ‘‘beneath the 
skin ’’—if I may use such a phrase— 
and sways you. She has none of the 





rampant power of Bernhardt or the re- 








Mrs. Campbell as ‘Paula Tanqueray.’’ 
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markable subtlety of Duse. But her 
qualities are none the less certain be- 
cause they are apparently indefinable. 

I never realized her limitations so 
completely as when I saw her play 
Lady Teazle after the initial Magda 
experiment. She will probably never 
repeat Lady Teazle. It was an inter- 
esting performance, but it was not ‘‘it.’’ 
Mrs Campbell, lured from the Paw/a’s 
and Magda’s, tried to make Lady 
Teaszle popular by portraying her in a 
romping, up-to-date, modern-improve- 
ment manner that was amusing. In 
this production of ‘‘ The School for 
Scandal’’ you thought of golf and auto- 
mobiles and tennis. Her peculiarities 
were all there but this time they were 
misplaced, and this frivol with the 
English classics was scarcely to be 
commended. 

Of late, Mrs. Campbell has sought in 
all directions for eccentric r6les that no- 
body else could, or would, play. Curi- 
osity seekers have worshipped at her 
shrine, and it is perhaps the very great- 
est tribute to her fascinating personality, 
that she has managed to make pecuniary 
successes with plays that no other liv- 
ing actresses could vitalize. At her 
little Royalty Theater, in Soho, she has 
a large and loyal clientéle, and some of 
the plays she produced there would 
have been unintelligible at any other 
house. It was always this ultra-femin- 
ine, sinister, almost fearsome ‘‘ dangerous 
love,’’ that people crowded to see. 

To those who demand a direct con- 
ventional appeal, a banal ‘‘ heart in- 
terest,’’ a simple bout of coquetry or 
some magnificently disclaimed passion, 
Mrs. Campbell is a book, locked, and 
with the key lost. She is a product of 
this day—a day of which Mr. Nordau 
writes very unpleasant things. She is 
fond of dark-green, mystic plays, of 
weird ladies who gaze into pools, and 
of complex princesses who lose their 
crowns for a man’s love. 

In Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Pelleas and Melis- 
ande,’’ she moves snakily through a 





role that long-haired gentlemen would 
call symbolic, though I prefer to use a 
shorter and less parliamentary adjective. 
I saw it in London, and it gave me the 
It was one of the most painful 


blues. 
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things I have ever witnessed, and its 
climax came when a little child was 
held up to a window to spy upon the 
actions of Pelleas and Melisande. 

And still—through it all—there was 
the picturesque, moving figure of Mrs. 
Campbell, giving a strange, furtive sig- 
nificance to proceedings that came close 
to burlesque. In one scene, J/e/isande 
on a balcony, let down her hair. Her 
lover, below, took the hair and wound 
it round the trunk of a tree, crying, 
‘*Cover me with it! Oh, it is over- 
flowing! Oh, that beautiful flood of 
hair! Do you hear my kisses all down 
your hair?’’ 

And again, in Echegaray’s ‘‘ Mari- 
ana,’’ at the Royalty Theater, London, 
last summer, I watched her eerie work. 
This time it was magnificent work, full 
of strength and purpose. But once 
more, I say that Mrs. Campbell is not a 
‘‘genius,’’ but a conscientious, clever 
worker. She has steadily improved, 
and her art to-day is much more intelli- 
gent than it was eight years ago. She 
has gained in forcefulness, and she has 
retained ‘‘mannerisms’’ enough to 
make her popular in this age of fads. 
For. Mrs. Campbell is a fad. She is by 
no means one of the sturdy pillars of 
the English-speaking stage, but rather 
an exotic growth in its midst. 

One play, produced by Mrs. Campbell 
just outside London, will illustrate the 
truth of my remark that she has sought 
in all directions for eccentric r6les. 
This play was called ‘‘ Carlyon Sahib,”’ 
by Gilbert Murray. It was a night- 
mare, with a cerebral tumor as its sen- 
sation. It had the atmosphere of a 
dissecting room, and it quickly flashed 
in the pan. Mrs. Campbell could do 
nothing with it. It was the apotheosis 
of the abnormal. 

Just before sailing for America Mrs. 
Campbell accepted a play called ‘‘ Gypsy 
Marie,’’ by Miss A. Constance Smed- 
ley. In this she is to essay a r6le quite 
unlike the ‘‘ tired woman’’ parts that 
have made her famous. It is a child’s 
part, and, in a letter I received from 
Miss Smedley, I am informed that it is 
electric, and that it will do for Mrs. 
Campbell what ‘‘L,’Aiglon’’ has done 
for Bernhardt. 
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But, in the meantime, Mrs. Campbell 
comes to us with the mystic budget that 
has pinnacled her. Perhaps ‘‘ Gypsy 
Marie’’ belongs to her new era—possi- 


MRS. 





HEN Mrs. Fiske was playing 
#7 in Boston, at a second-class 
4 theater, some fourteen years 
5 ago, I spoke to an American 
dramatist about ‘‘ Caprice,’’ which had 
just delighted me, on a Sophomoric 
raid in the Hub. ‘‘ Yes,”’ said he, 
‘‘ the little woman has genius. When 
she finds the right play the public will 
recognize her asa great actress.’’ This 
prophecy by the playwright had its ful- 
filment in the production of ‘‘ Tess of 
the D’ Urbervilles,’’ the mediumin which 
Mrs. Fiske first won the place which 
she now occupies, which is artistically 
the most enviable position held by any 
woman on the American stage. Like 
many actors who have ended near the 
top of the theatrical hierarchy she began 
as a child, and so attained, while still 
young, that variety of experiment and 
experience which is almost a necessity 
of the best histrionic accomplishment. 
As she became a star when still a girl, 
the parts in which she was first known 
were naturally lighter than those which 
are now familiar to the public and 
which are more fitted to test the full 
powers of her matured art; and even 
now she has a degree of liking for 
amiable r6les in simple and sympathetic 
plays which might surprise one who 
knew her work alone. She is often 
happier, for instance, while acting the 
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bly an era of reformation. Yet, how- 
ever this may be, we are at present 
watching the evolution of Paula Tan- 
queray. 





comedy of ‘‘ Divorgons,’’ or the senti- 
ment of ‘‘ Miranda of the Balcony,”’ 
than she is when her spirit is attuned to 
the crueller mood of Cyprzenne or even 
of ‘‘ Little Italy.’’ Wickedness, suffer- 
ing and death do not specially attract 
her, although her powers often show 
best when she is depicting the ruthless 
or the ironical side of life, and although 
the three one-act plays of which she is 
the author contain a fair measure of 
sadness. The actor, like any other 
artist,—more almost than any other,— 
is in his private existence the slave of 
his work; the man or woman is the 
servant of the artist; and to play a 
wicked or an unhappy woman well at 
night it is often necessary to keep the 
mood hard or gloomy during the day,—- 
a large sacrifice to one who, like Mrs. 
Fiske, is a vital person off the stage, 
sensitive to real wrong, to actual suffer- 
ing, to the welfare of the living. 

Mrs. Fiske’s impression on the large 
public has been made in the half dozen 
years since her return to the stage, fol- 
lowing a retirement after her marriage. 
That this impression has been so favor- 
able is due to a number of talents. She 
is an actress not only of power but of 
originality, and as a producing manager 
she has shown both variety and self- 
reliance. As she has remarked herself, 
women on the stage are much more 


* This is the first of a number of studies to be published in LESLIE’s MONTHLY upon the 
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made from life especially for this magazine. 


This series of portraits, taken altogether, will 


form a picture gallery of the best of our contemporary players.—THE EDITOR. 
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Mrs. Fiske. 


than men addicted to single lines of 
work, following their temperaments and 
appearances. Bernhardt is a notable 
exception, her parts differing as widely 
as Sir Henry Irving’s or Richard Mans- 
field’s, but as a rule you will hardly 
find an actress playing women old and 
young, sweet and cruel, depraved and 
heroic, ugly and beautiful. Except 
Mr. Mansfield, who makes up more 
variously than she, nobody prominent 
on the American stage is covering the 
area of human nature embraced in the 
parts taken by Mrs. Fiske. In ‘‘ Becky 
Sharp’’ she is a satirical, buoyant and 
reckless adventuress. In ‘‘ Tess ’’ she 
is a naive and innocent victim goaded 
to desperation. In ‘‘ Little Italy ’’ she 
is a passionate foreigner. In ‘‘ Love 
Finds the Way’’ she is a morbid and 
yearning cripple. In ‘‘ Miranda of the 
Balecony’’ she is much the ordinary 
sympathetic heroine of romance. In 
‘*Cyprienne ’’ she is a devil. In ‘‘ Di- 
vorcons "’ she is in the field of artificial 
light comedy. In the ‘‘ Unwelcome 
Mrs. Hatch’’ she is a mother going 
through agony and abnegation for her 
child. ‘‘ Magda,’’ ‘‘A Bit of Old 
Chelsea,’’ ‘‘A Doll’s House,’’ and 
others among her plays could be de- 
scribed, extending her gallery of char- 
acters, into each one of which she puts 
something devoted to it alone, although, 
of course, most of them have in common 
many signs of her own peculiar person- 
ality, which at the best is originality, 
and at the worst is mannerism. Among 
the plays which she has produced have 
been several by unknown American 
authors, three of them among her great- 
est successes. 
and use native hidden talent is one of 
the most important gifts of a manager, 
and one of the ways in which the actor- 
manager, with his more artistic intelli- 
gence and his more enthusiastic nature, 
is likely to be superior to the mere 
business man of the type now control- 
ling most of our plays. The business 
man is timid on ground where he does 
not feel himself strong, and he seldom 
understands a play which differs from 
others that he has seen earning money. 
The most powerful manager in the 
country now uses the plays of Clyde 


This ability to discover 
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Fitch and Augustus Thomas, but he 
refused them until those authors had as 
assured a market as Pears’ soap. For 
the transformation of novels into plays 
he selects the books which sell most 
widely, irrespective of their dramatic 
possibilities, and turns them over to 
Edward E. Rose, who treats them all 
in the same manner, with no taste, ap- 
preciation or judgment, but with a set 
of melodramatic rules which our most 
business-like group of managers have 
come to accept as fairly safe. Mrs. 
Fiske, on the other hand, represents 
the originality of many of the better 
class of actor-managers, the keenness 
for new opportunities, and she has been 
in her treatment of unknown Americans 
a stimulating influence on the drama. 
In her selection of plays she meets an 
obstacle which isin part a misfortune, in 
part a boon to our theater. It isimpossi- 
ble properly to realize her importance in 
the dramatic world without taking ac- 
count of the fact that she stands as a 
protest. Her opposition to the theatri- 
cal syndicate would make it difficult for 
her to obtain plays from writers already 
successful, since it would cut them off 
from the largest market for their wares. 
This exclusion of the foremost American 
actress now on the stage from the regu- 
lar theatrical mill seems to me, broadly 
considered, something to rejoice in, be- 
cause it keeps the public mind more 
awake to the dead routine and mental 
vulgarity of the dominating powers. 
Of course it makes Mrs. Fiske’s finan- 
cial problem a harder one. It is not 
only that she is limited in her plays, 
theaters and actors, but that some of 
the most powerful newspapers in the 
country, notably the Sw, and only less 
openly the //era/d, keep alert to do her 
a mischief at every opportunity. Know- 
ing the public, with cheap astuteness, 
they indulge less in hostile criticism than 
in the use of the news columns, which 
have a certain authority for the inno- 
cent mind. The Sw seldom letsa fort- 
night go by without concocting a para- 
graph, intended to catch the eyes of the 
out-of-town papers and be copied by 
them, implying that whatever Mrs. 
Fiske happens to be doing is a pecu- 
niary failure; deserving its fate for 
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moral and artistic depravity. It was 
forced recently to withdraw one of its 
statements, but usually keeps on the 
windy side of the libellaw. Mrs. Fiske 
this year obtained the lease of the Man- 
hattan Theater, and if she succeeds 
against great difficulties in establishing 
a paying clientéle there she will have 
begun in New York the system now in 
vogue in London, where the principal 
theaters are controlled by actors, Sir 
Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, Charles Wyndham 
and George Alexander, with results 
much better than follow from having 
our play-houses nearly all governed by 
a group of untutored money-makers. 

Mrs. Fiske’s nature is nowhere more 
clearly exhibited than in the three 
dramas which she has written. All are 
moral and all are dramatic; all direct, 
excellent in style, strong and pure. 
Each has sadness, but also the cheerful- 
ness of faith in humanity. In each 
there is a sin or a sorrow, and in each 
it is met or overcome. In ‘‘A Light 
from St. Agnes,’’ in which Mrs. Fiske 
played for a season, the strong spiritual 
atmosphere is almost definite religion. 
It shows the heart of a rough and reck- 
less wanton softened by the influence of 
an unselfish woman who is dead, and it 
gives the picture in quick, sure strokes, 
full of dramatic instinct, with no moral- 
izing, and with every superfluous word 
struck away by a strict, literary pen. 
‘* The Rose ’’ was acted for several sea- 
sons by the Rosina Vokes Company, 
and it also had a season at the Lyceum 
Theater in New York. Its theme is 
given in these verses: 


‘‘Some measure love by gold, 
By endless time, by soundless sea, 

But I—I love you well enough to leave you 
If needs must be.”’ 


It is called a comedy, but what hap- 


enti 


piness there is in it is gentle enough. A 
young woman, married to an old man, 
loves a young man, but .is faithful to 
her husband. The younger man is 
willing to give up his career and go to 
another town, because he loves her. 
The older husband, fop that he is, 
hastens his departure from this world, 
because he too loves her, and knows 
that she has been to him the source of 
his better life. 

The third, ‘‘Grandpapa,’’ remotely 
founded on an Italian play, is written 
in the same tone of half melancholy but 
consoling human feeling that fills the 
others. It tells of a very old and blind 
man, who is kept in ignorance of the 
family misfortunes by his relatives, but 
who finds them out and who is as happy 
after the discovery as before, because 
his own good impulses when he thought 
himself rich have stirred others to deeds 
as magnanimous as his own, and be- 
cause although his eyes are closed his 
heart is open. 

The excellence of these little plays, 
their elevation of view, their dramatic 
directness and force, and their literary 
taste, make one of the pleasantest com- 
mentaries on Mrs. Fiske’s career as an 
actress. Had she possessed only her 
technical gifts she would have had, of 
course, the reward given to excellence 
of workmanship in any art, but it is her 
mind that gives the special stamp and 
value to her acting. Her various per- 
formances have their faults as well as 
their high merits, but they have always 
this rare quality, that one can hardly 
go to see her act, whether or not it be 
in a good part or play—at least I can- 
not--without getting something with 
worth, something with meaning, that 
makes the theater seem a place where 
one lives, and lives with value, not a 
vulgar haunt to kill time for those who 
need to kill it. 














MARGINALIA 
MR. JUDD WAS AWAKE 


By CLOUDESLEY JOHNS 


NUMBER of stock-raisers and herders 

A had come to town in search of vaque- 

ros for the round-up, and many riders 
seeking employment were there. 

‘‘Here’s Pete,’’ was suddenly passed in a 
small group of intending employers lounging 
on the porch of the ‘ Maverick,’”’ and all 
turned to greet the new arrival. 

‘* Hello, Pete !’’ they cried. 

‘‘There’s plenty of the sort of truck you 
gener’lly pick up, Pete,’’ announced one. 

Mr. Peter Judd smiled—just a little, he 
never smiled very much—and rode on. Pres- 
ently he met a man who was riding down the 
street at a tearing gallop. He looked at him, 
but apparently without giving any sign, yet 
somehow the man received an impression that 
Judd wished him to stop, and he did—throw- 
ing the bronco back on his haunches. These 
two men had never seen each other before. 
One was a half-Mexican, with very black eyes, 
which lacked repose, and a countenance sug- 
gestive of disagreeable things. The other had 
cold gray eyes, which were never in a hurry; 
the prominent feature of his countenance was 
large and red, and his pointed beard and 
drooping mustache were another shade of the 
same color; the mouth was a short, straight 
linz, and the forehead broad and high, pro- 
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tuberant. This face told some things of its 
owner, but chiefly this—that there was more 
than it told. 

The black eyes flashed up and down, exam- 
ining horse and rider, but nervously, for the 
gray ones were trying to catch and hold them, 
which they presently did for the part of a 
second. 

The cold gray eyes belonged to Mr. Peter 
Judd. 

Judd nodded after a moment, and touched 
his horse’s flanks with the spurs. The half- 
breed, angry, but obedient to the unspoken 
command, wheeled his bronco and followed. 

Several more Judd picked up, speaking a 
few words to some and engaging others by a 
short nod. The last man to be added to his 
force was a Mexican—as, indeed, were most 
of the others—whom he found coming out of 
the postoffice with a letter in his hand. 

‘*Darme la carta, hombre,’’ commanded 
Judd, riding up to the man, and leaning from 
the saddle with hand outstretched for the 
letter. 

The Mexican looked up quickly with blaz- 
ing eyes and white teeth showing in a savage 
snarl, then cringed. For a moment he hesi- 
tated, swayed by terror of those gray eyes and 
fury at the indignity put upon him, but at 
last advanced with a reptilian, crawling mo- 
tion, and surrendered his lette: 

‘* Senor Don Lorenzo Cordoya,’’ read Judd, 


Down the street 
at a tearing 
“7 gallop. 
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sneering. ‘‘How the h—ll did a brute like 
you come by so much name ?”’ 

‘*No lo entiendo,’’ protested the Mexican 
in a high voice, something between the snarl 
of a wolf-dog and the wail of a frightened 
child. 

“You don’t? Well, neither do I. 
don’t understand English, eh ?’’ 

‘* No, Sejior.”’ 

‘““The h—ll you don’t! 
cattle ?”’ 

‘* Si Sefior,’”’ eagerly ; this man’s personality 
did not appeal to the aver- 
age employer, and he had 
come to anticipate difficulty 
in disposing of his services. 

‘*Can you ride anything 
with hair on ?”’ 

‘* Si, Sefior,’’ earnestly. 

‘And you don’t under- 
stand English? H’m!”’ 

‘Un poco, Sefior.”’ 

** A great deal, you mean!”’ 
Judd handed back the letter. 

‘* Agradezco mucho, Seji- 
or,’’ said the Mexican, tak- 
ing the letter, and stood 
waiting. 

‘“*Come on— Sefior—Don 
—Lorenzo—Cordova. I be- 
lieve you’re about as das- 
tardly a scoundrel as ever 
stole a steer or knifed a 
brother, but you'll not be 
lonely with my crowd.” 


a. 


A man who, so far from 
excluding vicious types from 
his round-up crew, actually 
refuses to employ any other 
sort—whose method is to 
choose the best riders among 
the worst men—and then 
goes out on the range with them alone, must 
take some precautions, or he does not live 
long, especially when he uses silver-mounted 
bit and spurs; and when a man of consider- 
able intellectual attainment follows such a 
course it is safe to conclude that he was im- 
pelled, not attracted, to his environment (‘‘a 
woman,’’ doubtless), and also that he has no 
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fear of death ; but one capable of indulging in . 


such a form of diversion as this is never the 
suicidal type; he gambles with death for love 
of the game, but does not throw his life away. 
Peter Judd (that was his name in the cow 
country) made it a point to find a cabin to 
sleep in when on the round-up; if the cabin 
was wanting he did not sleep. Because of 
this it was that Sefior Don Lorenzo Cordova, 
thinking of the spurs and some insults he had 
smilingly accepted from time to time, stood 
shivering with terror at the door of a cabin on 
the prairie one pitch-dark night near the end 
of the round-up, after waiting in vain for an 
opportunity to destroy his employer in the 
open. Lorenzo knew Judd did not sleep out- 
of-doors, for he had seen a half-white country- 
man of his act on the hypothesis that he did 
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that he was asleep, and so lose most of his 
right hand—a ‘‘ 44’’ lead bullet spreads fright- 
fully on striking anything so hard as a knife- 
hilt. 

The question in Lorenzo’s mind now was, 
whether or no Judd slept when inside, and if 
so, how soundly? He was quite convinced 
that he slept, for the deep regular breathing 
he had heard within the cabin while holding 
his ear against the outer wall at the point 
nearest Judd’s bed, attested the fact ; wal now 
the latter part of the question which had 
tortured the Mexican for 
months was to be answered 
at last; there might not be 
another opportunity given 
him, and he had bolstered 
his flimsy courage with hate 
and cupidity. 

Slowly Lorenzo Cordova 
pushed open the cabin door, 
while his heart beat loudly 
in the silence. Inch by inch 
it moved, till suddenly the 
rusted hinges creaked, not 
loud, but terrible to the 
trembling man. Was it loud 
enough? He grew dizzy and 
sick with fear, yet still the 
lust for slaughter held him 
there. One moment of agon- 
izing suspense, with senses 
in abeyance, and _ then 
through the half-opened 
door he heard the sound of 
breathing. Had it ceased? 
Lorenzo answered, ‘‘ No.’’ 
Had Judd awaked he would 
not have slept again so soon. 

Silent as a shadow Lorenzo 
glided through the aperture, 
and, with a iataneell oeeyes 
to the Madre de Deos, gently 
closed the door, wincing at 
each faint sound. Then, inch by inch, he 
made his way across the room, guided by the 
sound which told him he was safe, lifting his 
bare feet high from the floor and cautiously 
probing the darkness in front of him before 
completing the step which would bring him 
nearer to murder—or death. 

Lorenzo paused, gulping, licking his dry 
lips, and made a sweep with his knife through 
the air—one step more, a leap; then that 
motion repeated, and the thing would be done. 
There was a strange ringing in the ears of the 
craven Cordova; infinitesimal bright sparks 
seemed to float and whirl in the darkness 
before his staring eyes, and the surging blood 
beat a muffled death-march at histemples. It 
was time to finish, if ever. Something clutched 
at his throat from within, and many cold gray 
eyes came out from the blackness, staring at 
him, luminous. A chill sweat covered his 
quaking body ; horror weighed with crushing 
force on heart and mind; a scream struggled 
for life and died in his throat; then, all ofa 
sudden, he knew why these things were—the 
sound of breathing had ceased ! 

I.oud in the silence as the crash of cyinbals, 
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but sharp and clear, the hard click-click of a 
‘*44”’ told Sefior Don Lorenzo Cordova that 
death lurked there in the dark. For a mo- 
ment he waited in helpless despair for the 
roar of the shot, and the bullet—he felt it 
ripping through him all the time—but the 
hideous silence was unbroken. Lorenzo’s 
flesh crawled, the knife fell from his palsied 
hand, and he reeled backward. In two 
spasmodic leaps he reached the door, flinging 
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himself through. One wild screech rang out 
across the prairie; it was answered by a grim 
chuckle in the darkness of the cabin, followed 
soon after by deep breathing. Mr. Peter 
Judd was asleep. 

In the morning one of the round-up crew 
failed to turn out of his blankets. 

‘Lorenzo, he mucha seek,’’ 
countryman of the sufferer. 

And Mr. Judd smiled wonderfully. 


explained a 


WORD 


By MAY HARRIS 


“ AM not pleased, Katherine,’’ the Bishop 
I slowly enunciated, ‘that you allow 
young Stafford to call so often. When 
he comes again, I should prefer that you— 
er—.” 
**Tell James,’’ Miss Strong gently sug- 
gested, looking up from the pattern she was 
drawing on the cloth with her coffee spoon, 
‘*to say I am ‘ not at home’ ?”’ 

On the’ rising inflection her voice sweetly 
paused. The not-at-home fiction was an un- 
failing red rag to the Bishop. 

‘*Certainly not!’’ 

‘“*But, dear Uncle, if not James, must I? 
Don’t you see, he wouldn’t believe it, for I’d 
be there : 

‘There are times, Katherine,’ the Bishop 
said severely, ‘‘when your levity distresses 
me. This—er—young man has been calling, 
I regret to know, very frequently. I think it 
would be better taste if you did not encourage 
his visits. You could show by your manner 
that his visits were not—er—appreciated.”’ 

‘It’s so hard to be inhospitable,’’ Miss 
Strong murmured, demurely. ‘So difficult 
to gracefully tell anyone they can’t come to 
see you—especially an old acquaintance.”’ 

‘‘It requires tact,’’ the Bishop agreed. 

On his way to his study a few moments 
later, an afterthought made him follow his 
niece into the drawing-room. ‘‘I wish you to 
understand, Kitty,’’ he mildly explained, with 
his back to the fire, ‘‘that I have no preju- 
dices. A prejudiced person is always unjust. 
But Harold Stafford has made nothing of his 
opportunities. Since he left Princeton, what 
has he done? And while at college—?”’ 

‘*He broke the record in his dash for the 
goal,’’ Miss Strong reminiscently murmured. 

‘** Football,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘is a savage 
amusement for gentlemen. It is—er—bru- 








tal.”’ 

‘*‘When they get hurt,’’ Miss Strong con- 
ceded. ‘‘ But Har Mr. Stafford, never 
dlid.”’ 


The Bishop regarded her over the top of his 
glasses. 

‘*T am afraid,’’ he began stiffly. 

‘“*Uncle, dear, don’t you bother,’’ Miss 
Strong entreated, sweetly. ‘‘ Next time Mr. 
Stafford calls, I shall be cool anddistant. I'll 
be starched so stiff that unbending would 
break me into bits.’’ 

She burlesqued the stiffness for his benefit 


with an upheld chin, an impertinent nose» 
and as commanding a pose as her very diminu- 
tive stature would allow. 

‘* Very well,’ the Bishop said, ignoring the 
burlesque. ‘‘As I said, you are the proper 
person to do that—to let him see he is—er- 
too particular in his attentions. With a little 


tact—and graciousness ——’’ 

‘“Well, hardly graciousness,’’ Miss Strong 
said, amused. 

The Bishop went on to his study, and his 
niece sat down before the open fire and 


wrinkled her brow with introspective think- 
ing. This occupation was interrupted by the 
servant, who announced : 

‘* Mr. Stafford.” 

‘*The Bishop doesn’t approve of you,’’ Miss 
Strong said to her visitor apropos of nothing, 
when she had shaken hands with him, and he 
had taken the chair he usually preferred 
across from hers. She looked, Stafford 
thought, distractingly pretty with a Duchess 
rose in her dark hair, that matched the pale 
pink of her fluffy dinner gown. 

‘*No?”’ he somewhat absently queried. 

**It’s odd, isn’t it??? Miss Strong went on. 
‘*He seems to have the idea that you are— 
well——”’ 

‘* A good-for-nothing ?”’ 

Miss Strong agreed, with deprecation. 

‘*It’s too bad, isn’t it? How does he get 
such an impression of you?’’ There was a 
shade more of curiousness than of sympathy 
in her tone. 


‘“Why didn’t you say a good word for 
me ?”’ 
“Tdid! I told him what a splendid half- 


back you were.”’ 

‘‘And that was the best you could do for 
me ?’’ he laughed a little bitterly. 

‘It’s the biggest thing you ever did,’’ Miss 
Strong reminded him, with innocent sincerity. 
‘*I remember,’’ reminiscently, ‘‘ how wi/d I 
was about your playing that day. You were 
such a hero! When you came round after 
the game and spoke to me, I was eaten up 
with satisfied pride because I knew you, and 
so many of the girls were envious! Don’t 
you remember how glorious it was ?’’ 

‘*It was brief glory,’’ he gloomily assured 


her. ‘‘It’s all exhausted—not a glimmer of 
it left.’’ 

‘*“Why don’t you do something to make it 
come to you again?’’ she asked severely. 
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* Tt requires 
tact,’’ the 
Bishop agreed. 






‘Don’t you feel, don’t you know, how stupid 
it is to be nothing—to do nothing but lead 
cotillions and play bridge? Why don’t you 
keep on making people proud of you?” 

Stafford seatend up from the fire. 

‘*Oh, it’s easy,’? he mocked her raillery, 
‘*to live at high pressure. When I was on 
the winning side in a football game, I was of 
a moment’s consideration, but life isn’t all 
football. I haven’t had to work for my living 
—more’s the pity !—so, as you put it, I’ve led 
cotiliions and played bridge. And I liked it,”’ 
he confessed, politely, ‘‘as it has given me 
the opportunity of seeing you.” 

sic i you call that carrying the war into the 
enemy’s quarters ‘ 

‘*T never call names. 
you’re a butterfly.”’ 

‘*Soulless? Ah!’’ she mused. 

‘*T think,’’ he suggested, ‘‘ you are begging 
the question,”’ 

‘“We look at things from two points of 
view,’’ she frostily told him. 

‘Ves. I've tried to convince you it ought 
to be one, but it’s always two.”’ 

She tapped the toe of her slipper on the 
tiled hearth. 

‘““Why don’t you do something ?’’ she de- 
manded. ‘‘How can you be content to go 
through life just ia 

‘“Myself?”? he laughed good humoredly. 
‘Don’t you think it was my misfortune more 
than my fault that my father left me a 
fortune ?”’ 

“Tf you hadn’t a cent perhaps you’d be 
worth something,’’ she paradoxically told 
him. 

‘*Oh, yes! you’d pity me then,” he coldly 
assented. 





I’m a vagrant—but 








There came a little silence, and Stafford put 
a book he had been holding, on the table be- 
tween them. 

‘“The book you lent me,’ he explained. 
‘*T didn’t like it, thanks.’’ 

‘‘What poor taste!’’ she impolitely com- 
mented. 

Stafford was not much of a reader, as she 
knew. Indeed, he only now and then bor- 
rowed a book from her to give himself a 
justifiable excuse for calling, and the volume 
of Meredith she had last somewhat cruelly 
selected, had been deep waters to his unac- 
customed feet ; for the pleasure of swimming 
after elusive problems was one he could de- 
duct with ease from his share of worldly 


happiness. 
“IT,” Miss Strong continued, taking up 
‘*Richard Feverel,’’ ‘‘like it exceedingly. I 


am devoted to Meredith. As Helen Leveret 
says, he holds a candle to the mirror for you 
to see yourself.”’ 

**She’d better leave that to Brathwaite; 
he’ll arrange it more flatteringly than Mere- 
dith.’® 

‘*Mr. Brathwaite? Ah, he’s charming!’ 

‘Is he what a woman calls ‘charming’ ?’’ 
Stafford desired to know. ‘‘He’s a great 
friend of mine, but—‘ charming’ és 

‘Yes, charming ! He’s so pleasant, and so 
intelligent. He adores Meredith : 

‘*Mistaken man !’’ Stafford interpolated. 

‘‘And then he’s such a success in his pro- 
fession,”” Miss Strong proceeded. ‘ The 
Bishop says he is distinguished as a lawyer.”’ 

‘*Oh, he’s a good fellow, and he has plenty 
of talent,’’ Stafford agreed. ‘‘I think he and 
Miss Leveret will be very happy.”’ 

‘Yes, he gives the impression of being 
thoroughly in earnest about making his way 
in life—making the best of it,’’ Miss Strong 
said, making an obvious peg of Brathwaite. 

Stafford agreed again. 

‘*Why can’t you do that?’ she suggested, 
abandoning the peg. 

‘*Make the best of life? I’m trying to,” 
he said. 

‘*Oh!”’ she tonelessly murmured. 

‘‘T assure you I am,’’ he seriously asserted, 
and rising, put out his hand. 

‘*Since the Bishop doesn’t approve of me, 
and you didn’t take up the cudgels for me, I 
suppose I mustn’t come often any more ?’’ he 
questioned. 

She smiled at the sombreness of his tone. 

‘*Well—I suppose not—until hedoes! You 
see, I’m improving the shining moments by 
giving you a last word of friendly admonition 
—as the Bishop would call it !’’ 

‘‘On my side it will have to be a word of 
something you like—admiration.”’ 

‘Really!’ She sat up indignantly straight. 

“Youdo. So I am going to give it,’’ he 
said rapidly, ‘‘I have been a good-for-nothing, 
as the Bishop imagines, and you appreciate ; 
and I’m not ‘charming,’ like Brathwaite. All 
I have been fit for has been to think you— 
well, everything!—we’ll put it for short. 
There will be others who will do it with more 
success.”’ 
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“This is about the tenth time you have 
prefaced a quarrel with ‘others.’ Its monot- 
onous. " 

‘‘I'm not qnarreling,” Stafford told her ; 
‘‘I’m saying good-bye.” As he spoke he 
stooped, and, with unexpected audacity, 
kissed her. She sprang to her feet with her 
face angrily crimson, but the door was already 
closing on Stafford’s retreat. 

She was still angry the next morning at 
breakfast, when the Bishop put down a note 
he had been reading and prepared for speech. 

‘We were speaking of young Stafford yes- 
terday evening,” he said, taking off his glasses 
and tapping the table -with them; ‘‘ he has 
lost his fortune—every cent gone in that break 
of Belford and James.” Miss Strong put down 
her share of the morning paper. ‘‘ Brathwaite 
had an appointment with me yesterday even- 
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ing on some business relating to his marriage,” 
the Bishop discursively explained. ‘‘ He 
writes me the reason he did not keep it was 
that he was — Stafford—who seems to 
be a great friend of his—make arrangements 
for leaving for the West. A hurried decision, 
I suppose. Brathwaite helped him pack, he 
said, so he could make some calls. He left 
on the half-past ten o’clock this morning. 
Brathwaite seems to sympathize with him—er 
—greatly.” 

** West ? 
the Bishop. 

‘*He had a little land out there, it seems. 
Brathwaite says he never saw anyone meet 
such a loss so bravely. It alters my opinion— 
quite. After all, Kitty, perhaps I was hasty 
in my judgment of him.” 

‘* Perhaps,” Miss Strong agreed absently. 


Why West?” Miss Strong asked 


MUSINGS 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Upon the hottest summer days 
I do not fume and frown; 

I just take my thermometer 
And hang it upside down. 


The mercury, as it climbs up, 
Marks less and less degrees, 
Until on very torrid days 
I often nearly freeze. 

















ATTRACTIVENESS 


The law of gravitation is 
No proper theme for mirth ; 
It is the only tie that binds 
My body to the earth. 


If it should break I would not dare 
To walk upon the street, 

Unless I had two pair of hands 
Or fingers on my feet 








EAST SIDE SKETCHES 


By WILBUR SARLES BOYER 


ROSENSHEIN 


OOR Rosenshein died last Monday. Mrs. 
Dinkeldein says, ‘‘I tink he must pe 
awful glad he got dead.”’ 

A few years ago he owned the house next 
door. Then he was prosperous, though not 
happy. He kept a dry goods store on the first 
floor, there was a lager beer saloon in the cel- 
lar, and the five upper stories were filled with 
a perfect menagerie of tenants. He had a 
good wife, but his daughter was a perfect 
coot. There was a fellow running after her 
whose name was Piddigan—Patsy Piddigan. 
He was one of your swing-shoulder toughs, 
always hanging around the saloons, never 
working a day—a regular loafer. Poor Rosen- 
shein used to come down into our basement 
(we keep a little willow-ware store), and, sit- 
ting on a pile of split canes, he would tell us 
his troubles. 

‘*“Vhy, vould you pelieve,’”’ said he one 
time, ‘‘I don’t nefer go bei dot saloon any 
more, all on account of dot feller! De oder 
night I vas sittin’ on der table, drinkin’ mein 
peer und playin’ cards, und, says dot loafer, 
says he:— 

***Come, Poppy, come off! You'd better go 
home, it’s getting late.’ 

‘**T told him I yould smash me off his snoot 
if he called me ‘Poppy,’ but he laughed und 
said it vas only a little previous, und I must 
excuse him. Vat’s dot ‘ previous’?”’ 

We tried to explain the matter and to con- 
sole the old fellow, but within a week his 
wife died and he was in greater need of con- 
solation than ever. He came into the shop a 
few nights after the funeral and unfolded his 
troubles once more. 

‘You know dot Piddigan,’’ he began, ‘‘ dot 
loafer I vas tellin’ apout? You know vat he 
did vhile mein vife lay dead in mein house?” 

We did not, but were anxious to hear. 

‘* Vell, he come up to me at der funeral und 
said, ‘Come in der oder room a minute, I vant 
to shpeak mit you.’ I didn’t vant some 
troubles mit him den, so I vent. Den he said, 
‘Vat you gif me, Poppy, if I marry your 
daughter? I dink it vas petter you gif us der 
house und der furniture, und you can come 
und lif mit us.’ 

‘**T told him if mein vife vas not dead in der 
house I vould preak him his neck off und 
drow him der vinder oud. He said, ‘ You'll 
pe petter soon, Poppy, I'll call again.’ Und 
den he vent down shtairs, vistlin’ ‘I Need der 
Money.’ Now, vat you dink ?”’ 

It was too bad, but we could not help him, 
and a few nights afterward he told us his 
daughter had married Piddigan. The old man 
was obliged to come to terms, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Piddigan commenced housekeeping with 
her father as a boarder. 


Then the circus began. All hands claimed 


the right to collect the rent, and the tenants 
found that the landlord and his son-in-law and 


his daughter would each lie in wait for the 
first tenant who opened a door on the first of 
the month. The occupants of the house de- 
murred to paying Piddigan, but when he 
threatened to bounce the man that dared dis- 
pute his claim they made the best of it and 
acted on the principle of ‘ First come, first 
served.’’ Sometimes the old man would get 
ahead, sometimes the daughter, but Piddigan 
was generally the most successful. 

Finally, the old man, finding himself in the 
minority in his own house, went off and mar- 
ried a widow who owned and occupied a house 
in Attorney street. The widow had two 
grown up sons, and when Rosenshein tried 
to boss their ranch they took him and 
‘fired him,” as he afterward told us. Then 
the widow, true to her marriage vows, follow- 
ed her new lord and master and took up her 
abode in the Piddigan nest, from which the 
whole crowd were eventually ejected by the 
sheriff, acting for a new owner, who bought 
the property in on a foreclosure. 

Poor Rosenshein wandered around discon- 
solately for a couple of weeks and then was 
found taking his final sleep on the steps of his 
old store. We all agree with Mrs. Dinkel- 
dein :— 

‘TI tink he must pe awful glad he got dead."’ 

es FF SF 
DAN’S SCIENCE 

The only place to get a square meal in the 
old Eleventh Ward is in a saloon, and Mike 
Duffy, sub-contractor on the tunnel, knows 
that as well as we poor chaps. Mike is a short, 
fat Irishman with the signs of wear on the top 
of his head, and stiff, red, mutton-chop brushes 
sticking out from the side of his round, ruddy 
face, the principal features of which are jolly 
blue eyes and a serio-comic mouth that seldom 
breaks into a smile. He walked into Gross- 
weiler’s the other day and seated himself in 
the little back room for his noonday meal. 

In one corner sat Cosgrove—the one who 
ran for alderman last fall—picking his teeth, a 
brown bottle standing amid the ruins of his 
corned beef and cabbage. 

‘*Hallo, Moike!’’ he shouted, as he recog- 
nized the newcomer ; ‘‘ how’s the conthractin’ 
bizness?”’ 

‘* As good as polytics,’’ rejoined Mike, div- 
ing into his chowder. 

‘*Thin it’s dam bad f'r th’ other feller,’’ 
ejaculated Cosgrove, looking around with a 
chuckle to see how the rest of the boys took it. 

‘‘Ye’re misthaken there, Danny,’’ declared 
Duffy, slightly piqued; ‘if there’s anny biz- 
ness that pays to be honist, it’s conthractin’.”’ 

‘‘IT suppose yer read th’ Boible, Moike,” 
persisted his tormentor. 

“Ves. 

‘Well, do yer remimber th’ place where 
Demosthenes wuz out wid a lanthern lookin’ 
fr'n honest man?” 














Marginalia. 


‘IT don't quite recall it, 
biously. 

‘* Well, he didn't foind a conthractor.” 

‘‘Now, see here, Danny,” retorted Duffy, 
determined to get back at his elated fellow 
countryman, ‘‘do ye know much about the 
Bible?” 

‘*T've sthudied it considtherable. ’ 

‘* Well, we're all descinded f'rm Adam, ain't 
we?” 

‘* We're all descinded fr'm Noa-ah,”’ declared 
Cosgrove with a rising inflexion, more to show 
his knowledge than to correct his interlocutor. 

‘* Well, first from Adam. Well, if we're all 
brothers and sisthers, where did the Dagos 
in’ Chinese an’ Niggers come frm?” 

‘Yer don't moind thim bein’ yer relations, 
do yer?” asked Danny. 

‘* Well,” replied Mike, ‘I 
shleep wid ‘em.’ 

‘Yer sh'u'dn’t moind that. Yer foind th’ 
same in polytics; sure, haven't we jist got rid 
iv a Dago f’r a coroner and a Dutchmon f'r a 
mayor? an’ Lord knows what the last eliction 
brought us!" 

But Mike came back to his problem: ‘‘ Well, 
how do ye account fr all th’ nationalties? 
Cain killed Abel, didn't he?” 

** Yes,”’ assented Dan. 

‘‘ Well, did he marry his sisther?”’ 

We all thought that a stumper for Cosgrove, 
but it wasn’t. 

‘* Not a-tall,’’ he answered, disgustedly ; ‘‘ he 
wint off an’ married a monkey.” 

‘* That's not half bad,” laughed Mike; ‘‘ ye 
know Darwin sez we're all descinded fr'm 
monkeys.” 

‘*T believe him,” said Dan, feeling the end 
of his backbone under his coat tails, ‘‘ I can 
feel th’ sthump iv me tail yet.” 

As Cosgrove crossed the room to the seat 
opposite the contractor, taking the precious 
bottle with him, the latter mused aloud with 
an appreciative nod of his head, ‘‘ Eve must 
‘ave been a purty gur-il whin she wuz 
young !”’ 

‘*Adam did'nt have to be jealous,” put in 
Dan; ‘‘ he wuz the on’y man there.” 

‘*Ah, but it’s human na-tcher to be jealous, 
Danny,” sighed Duffy. 

‘*Yer say yer read th’ Boible, Moike,” said 
his comrade. 

*“*T didn't say so, 
reply. 

‘* Well, do yer remimber where King Jericho 
chased Moses across th’ Red Sea?” 

‘*King who?” 

‘* King Jericho.” 

‘*King Phar—e—oh, ye mean.” 

‘* Yes, that’s it.” 

Mike chuckled, ‘‘ King Jericho!” and his 
fat face shook. 

‘*Well,” declared the talkative Cosgrove 
with decision, ‘‘it can all be explained be 
iodthern scoience.”’ 

‘* How's that ?”’ 

‘‘Why, recint scoientific invistigation has 
proved that th’ weather wuz so dthry at th’ 
toime that th’ Jews c’u'd ‘ve crossed it without 
wettin’ th’ fetlocks iv their ho’ses.” 


replied Mike, du- 


don't want to 


but it’s thrue,” was the 
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‘*Is that so! 
the boys. 

‘Yea. sir: gospel truth,’ Cosgrove reiter- 
ated, ‘‘an’ yer remimber readin’ about th’ 
death iv Mohammedan ?”’ 

‘‘Is that in th’ Bible?” asked his listener. 

‘I’m not sure; but, annyway, he says, says 
he, ‘Whin I doie, put me in this oir-ron 
box—” 

‘*Ir-ron, ye mean, Danny. What a brogue 
ye have!" put in Duffy with another comical 
wink; but Cosgrove was too busy to be inter- 
rupted. 

** An’, an’ 
ment.’ ”’ 

‘*What moniment?”’ 

‘*The wan h’ed built on purpose 

‘* All right, go-wan.”’ Mike leaned back and 
lit his segar. 

‘Well, he says, says he, ‘If there’s a god in 
Heaven an’ Mohammedan is his prophet, I'll 
go up, an’ if I'ma liar, I won't.’ An’ he died, 
an’ begob th’ coffin did go up an’ sit on top iv 
th’ moniment, an’ iv’'rybody tought he wuz 
great. But what happens? On’y in th’ last 
few years some scoientists gits a ladther an’ 
cloimbs up there, an’ whin they'd knocked off 
a couple o’ ton o' lodestone an’ put his casket 
on th’ ground, they says, ‘Now go up ag’in, 
ye divil!’ but he didn’t budge a bit. Why, 
anny ould corpse w'u'd ‘a’ gone up—even that 
drunken bum, Patsy Piddigan. Scoience ex- 
plains iv’rything, Mike explains 
iv’rything !’ 

Mike laughed one of his rare, good-natured 
laughs. 

‘*I guess th’ Bible ye read wuz a queer old 
book, Danny,”’ said he, and as Cosgrove left to 
settle with Grossweiler, Mike looked around 
at the chuckling crowd and added 

‘I tink Danny has more wid ’im to-day 
dthan his good na-tcher.’’ 


‘ejaculated Duffy, winking at 


fetch me to th’ fut iv th’ moni- 


scolence 





f ““O, see!’ he wrote, ‘‘The cat-kins long 
Are dangling from the trees; 
The cat-nip sprouts, and in the swamp, 


The cat-tails greet the breeze. 
f 
| 
Wii 
if i 
ii ‘The dog-wood blooms, the dog-bane 
IV starts; 
The dog-rose is well-met: 
| And in the woods, one now may see 
The dog-toothed violet. 
| 


‘‘The cat-bird calls, the cat-tl 
Upon the Cat-skills high 

The cat-amount doth watch 
In yon cat-alpa nigh. 


range 


for prey 
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“The dog-star shines once more in heay’n— ’Twas after dog-days, that this bard 
Come, let us all be merry! His dog-eared manuscript 

’Tis time to cease dog-matic themes, Put by forever. Dog-gedly, 
And seek the ripe dog-berry. He crept into his crypt. 

“The cat-erpillar feeds upon This cat-acomb catastrophe 
Cat-awba vines beside Was caused by grim cat-arrh. 

The roaring cat-aract that falls And cat-alepsy stopped the thoughts 
Into the river wide.’’ Not catalogued thus far. 


And so, the strangest form of verse 
That ever I’ve heard tell 
Is this the poet mad composed,— 
The cat—and dog-gerel! 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 








KINSHIP 
By B. CORY KILVERT 


‘* A daisy-wood dog I possess, 

The dearest dog!’’ said Willie S, 

But what strikes him and me as crazy, 
Is to see a dog-wood daisy. 
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t : " CVE HOLLAND, 
| BE whose latest novel, 
\ d “Mousmé,” at- 

Be = 4 tracted much favorable 

yy notice, resides at 

’ SS Bournemouth, Eng- 
\ E land, and is strongly in- 

, terested in collecting 
Japanese photographs, 
prints and old books. The 
reproduction of a photo- 
graph of one of the most 
charming Japanese faces 
that we have ever seen is 
given on this page through 
the courtesy of Mr. Hol- 
land, and is from one of the 
photographs in his collec- 
tion. 

Mr. Holland’s reputation 
as an author was made by 
the novel entitled ‘‘My 
Japanese Wife,”’ which has 
been called ‘‘a prose poem 
tinctured with the glow of 
the Orient,’’ and ‘‘a beau- 
tiful fragment of the unus- 
ual.’’ This dainty idyl has 
been out of print in Amer- 
ica for some time past, but 
the author has made an ar- 
rangement with his New 
York publishers for a new 
American edition, to 
be issued at once, in a 
most attractive manner, 
from new plates and with new illustrations. 

Mr. Holland is now at work upon another 
novel in his chosen field. This is likely to be 
entitled ‘‘ The Eyes of His Father,” but is not 
to be published for some time to come, 


Pi * 


The complete ‘“‘American Diary of a Japan- 
ese Girl,’’ parts of which were given to the 
readers of this magazine 
in the November and De- 
cember numbers of Igor, 
is to be issued at once in 
book form, with a large 
amount of new material, 
and with all the illustra- 
tions published in the 
magazine and additional 
ones as well. The book is 
to be bound attractively in 
some distinctively Japan- 
ese material. 

* * * 





— 


Clive Holland. 





‘*Margaret Tudor,” a 





The Japanese Girl. 


romantic novel of old St. Augustine, is an- 
nounced for immediate publication in book 
form, with several illustrations by W. D. Gil- 
bert, and with a cover by Miss Evelyn W. 
Clark, showing the old Spanish watch-tower 
so well known to-day. 

The story was printed serially in the Pocket 
Magazine. It is the work of a talented young 
Southern girl, Miss Annie T. Colcock, who 
bids fair to rival the youth- 
ful authors of ‘‘ The Hel- 
met of Navarre’’ and ‘‘To 
Have and To Hold.”’ 

‘*Margaret Tudor ’’ gives 
a most interesting picture 
of the stirring life of the 
year 1670, in what is now 
our state of Florida, and 
what was then under the 
dominion of Spain. 

It has an historical basis, 
but is rather a story of love 
and exciting adventure 
than an ‘‘ historical novel.’’ 


* = * 


Naples will always be one 
of the most interesting 
cities of the world, especial- 
ly when it is taken with 
nearby Pompeii and Capri. 

Arthur H. Norway, in his 
recent important work on 
Naples and its neighbors, 
has had the wisdom to pro- 
vide little information that is given in the 
guide books, but to bring fresh thought and 
experience to each part of his subject. The 
numerous photogravures and halftones lend 
the strongest possible interest to the two large 
volumes comprised in Mr. Norway’s work, and 
these have been chosen with great care from 
the most interesting of the older photographs, 
as well as from those that are most recent and 
‘up to date.’’ 

As time progresses, the famous cities of the 
world, from Cairo to Pekin, are likely to as- 
sume a more or less commonplace appearance, 
as the electric trolley, the automobile and 
steel-frame buildings make their inevitable 
way toward the destruction of romance 
throughout the globe, but Naples, with its 
Vesuvius and Pompeii, should be one of the 
last of the unusual and interest-compelling 
spots to yield up individuality. 

* * * 
‘*Not on the Chart”’ is the title of a forth- 


coming novel by Charles L.. Marsh, which is 
said to have one or two features of especial 
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Panorama ol Naples 


novelty, although it is based upon the ‘‘desert 
island’’ idea. This idea has, of course, been 
exploited by numberless writers of all degrees 
of skill; but in this utilization of it there is an 
original composition of the group of cast- 
aways—two inen and one woman. 

This combination, we believe, has never 
been tried before, and it is said to result in 
the development of some really notable situa- 
tions and a widely varied display of conflicting 
temperaments and emotions. 

The heroes and the heroine are young peo- 
ple of to-day, and are of an attractive sort 
likely to arouse the strongest interest in their 
fate. A carefully executed map has been pre- 
pared of this new desert island which lies not 
far from the track of men-of-war bound from 
San Franeisco for the new possessions of the 
United States in the Pacific. 


The author of ‘‘Wolfville’’ writes of his new 
work in the following decidedly original man- 
ner:—‘‘The ‘Old Cattleman’ is rude, storm- 
beat and of a shaggy roughness. Yet he is 
as well titled to a place in the circle of gene- 
ral appreciation as ‘Roger de Coverley’ himself; 
he but runs the peril of my inability to draw 
him and display him as he is. At least, the 
old fellow comes frankly before you; he strives 
not to bushwhack or trap a public interest. . . 
Let him go forth; not to the critic but to 
the public. I distrust a critic as I distrust 
myself. A critic never buys a book and as 
often understands one. All that is good in 
literature has survived against the critics. A 





critic is a book cook; he boils books and sel- 
dom tastes one. In the steams and vapors of 
his labors your critic’s palate is dulled.”’ 


When Mr. Lewis gave the publishers of 
‘Wolfville Days'’ the ‘‘copy’’ for the title- 
page of this book, they were surprised by the 
mention on it of a former volume by the 
author entitled ‘‘Pearls and Swine.’’ Inquiry 
developed the fact that this is the new title of 
the ‘‘Life of Richard Croker’’ which, as is 
well known, was written by the author of 
‘Wolfville’ prior to his difference of opinion 
with the head of Tammany Hall. After the 
rupture between Mr. Lewis and Mr. Croker, 
the former had a new edition of the biography 
of the Boss printed and took this opportunity 
for the decidedly sensational change of title 
just referred to. 


The Harpers are bringing out a life of 
Cecil Rhodes (‘‘Cecil Rhodes: A Study of a 
Career’’), written by Mr. Howard Hensman 
the author of ‘‘A History of Rhodesia.’’ This 
life is in no wise a eulogistic biography, 
which is the more remarkable by reason of 
the fact that the subject is still living; but is 
rather a clear, fair-minded review of Rhodes’s 
career as it has borne upon great issues and 
significant developments in the world’s his- 
tory. The course of events is entertainingly 
covered from the first discovery of diamonds 
in the country north of the Orange River in 
1867 to the relief of Kimberley. 
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— 
“Hands Up!” by Frederic Remington. 





Frederic Remington seems to keep his hold 
upon the public and even to have improved in 
his admirable delineations of Western types. 
We are able to give a greatly reduced copy of 
one of Mr. Remington’s recent paintings, en- 
titled ‘‘Hands Up!’ This work was executed 
by him for ‘Wolfville Days,’’ the new 
volume by Alfred Henry Lewis. 


* . * 


The forthcoming novel by Robert 
Barr,on which the author of ‘“The 
Victors’”’ is now at work, is to be in 
the same manner as that shown in 
‘““Tekla,’’ although both the period 
and scene of the new novel are to 
differ from those of what was, per- 
haps, this author’s most popular 
success. 


x * & 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson (Burnett) 
Townesend is again in America, 
from which —as she herself has 
said—it is impossible for her to 
remain long absent. 

Her new novel, ‘“The Methods of 
Lady Walderhurst,’’ displays the 
most admirable qualities that have 
marked the work of this favorite 
writer from the beginning of her 
career. The title is a characteristic 
one, and, in fact, one who remem- 





The Villain in “The 
Methods of Lady 
Walderhurst.”’ 


bers such titles as ‘“The Making of a Mar- 
chioness,’’ ‘‘A Lady of Quality,”’ ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’’ and ‘‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,”’ is 
impressed by the fact that this author has 
never chosen a title that has not been 
marked by such distinctiveness and ori- 
ginality as to render it almost wholly impos- 
sible that it could ever have been used before. 

In these days a great difficulty facing novel- 
ists is that of titles, and the complaint is fre- 
quently made that it is most troublesome to 
find a title that has not been used, but this 
difficulty has never, apparently, been Mrs. 
Townesend’s. 

“The Methods of Lady Walderhurst’”’ is 
illustrated by Charles D. Williams in the same 
effective manner as that shown by this excel- 
lent artist in ‘“The Making of a Marchioness”’ 
and ‘‘Monsieur Beaucaire.”’ 


* * * 


It is a matter of widespread interest when- 
ever a new novel by Mr. Howells is forthcom- 
ing. His latest work of fiction will be entitled 
“A Family Affair,’—a name, by the way, 
decidedly characteristic of Mr. Howells’ titles 
—which will be published by Harper & 
Brothers in the Spring. 


* * 


Another new novel of considerable interest 
will be ‘“‘The Siege of Lady Resolute,’’ by 
Harris Dickson. Mr. Dickson is a young Mis- 
sissippi lawyer, who made his reputation 
through the success of his first novel, ‘“The 
Black Wolf's Breed.’’ It was almost by 
chance that he drifted into literature. He had 
no definitely settled aim in that direction, and 
had written ‘‘ The Black Wolf’s Breed’’ at odd 
moments, largely for his own recreation and 
pleasure. A publisher happened to see the 
manuscript, declared it excellent, and carried it 
off in triumph. The success of this 
book led Mr. Dickson to adopt au- 
thorship professionally. 


“The Red Anvil: A Romance of 
Fifty Years Ago,’’ Mr. Charles Re- 
ginald Sherlock’s forthcoming novel 
on the ‘‘underground railway,’’ de- 
rives its title from Whittier’s words: 
Freedom's 


‘““__Safe on vantage- 


ground 

Our feet are planted; let us there 
remain 

In unrevengeful calm, no means 
untried 


Which truth can sanction, no just 
claim denied, 

The sad spectators of a suicide ! 

They break the links of Union: 
shall we light 

The fires of hell to weld anew the 
chain 

On that red anvil where each blow 
is pain?’ 
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The description of the old-time trotting 
race, which was spoken of by the magazines 
and newspapers in their reviews of ‘‘ Your 
Uncle Lew’’ as the best thing of its kind in 
fiction, has not been slow to fall under the 
eyes of the elocutionists. 

One of the most popular of these recently 
requested of Mr. Sherlock the privilege of in- 
cluding in his programmes this selection from 
the novel—a recognition of the author’s rights 
for which he was grateful. Nevertheless it is 
understood that he and his publishers have no 
objection to this use of the book. 

As Mr. Sherlock is averse to the exploitation 
of the horse race chapter in the dramatization 
of his story, except as a mere incident, the 
elocutionists are not anticipating the stage 
version in telling how Lewis Dunbar drove 
Crazy Jane to victory. 


* * 


‘‘Son!’’ by Lord Gilhooley, of ‘‘ Yutzo”’ 
fame, is nearly ready 
for publication, and is 
to be printed on tobacco 
paper and to have a 
binding of blue denim 
with roughened edges. 
Each of the aphorisms 
in the book is to be in- 
troduced by the word 
Son! as coming from 
the lips of Uncle Eph, 
whose likeness is repro- 
uced here, witha 





*** Son!’ 
prayin’ an’ psalm singin’ 
yo’ kin do ain't a gwine 1e€1 : 
to help yo’ credit at de characteristic quotation 


All de loud 


co'ner grocery.” from the book, 


*x* * 


For some time past Paris has seldom played 
the once too frequent part as a background 
for fiction, and we feel disposed to welcome 
kindly ‘‘ Mademoiselle Fouchette,’’ by Charles 
Theodore Murray, a very recent novel brought 
out by the Lippincotts. The central figure of 
the story is a girl of nondescript parentage 
and vicious surroundings, but of exceeding 
shrewdness, whose character develops under 
the influence of love. The novel is the work 
of a man who has lived for many years in 
Paris, and is evidently familiar with the life he 
tells of. The descriptions of the quartier, its 
dissipations and its sacrifices, and of the excit- 
ing days through which it passed during the 
recent student riot, are of graphic interest. 
Mr. Murray adds another name to the long list 
of the writers of Indiana. 


* * 


Many of the names most familiar to novel 
readers will appear on the spring list of Dodd, 
Mead & Co. We are promised a new novel by 
Marie Corelli, on the subject of the hour, said 
to be similar to that dealt with in ‘‘ The Master 
Christian.’’ John Watson brings out a new 
novel, ‘‘ Children of the Resurrection’’; Mrs. 
Alexander, ‘‘The Yellow Fiend’’; while Jerome 





K. Jerome breaks a silence, rather longer 
than usual, with ‘‘ Paul Kelver.”’ 


* * 


The comments which follow below upon 
certain current tendencies in fiction, espe- 
cially on the side of sensational advertising 
of popular novels, were recently made by the 
editor of the New York 7imes’ Saturday /e- 
view :— 

‘*How may a reader tell by what he reads 
about a book whether it is worth his while to 
buy it? Well, of course, the publisher's 
name is a certain sort of guarantee; so, too, is 
the author’s name. The review, too, of a 
book should be indicative enough for some. 
But the question is asked: What is one to do 
if the review has been missed or is looked for 
in vain, while one sees flaming posters of the 
book displayed on all sides? That perhaps is 
the surest criterion of all, for in all our exper- 
ience we never met an author who desired a 
permanent place in the literature of his coun- 
try, and who in earnest endeavor was doing 
his level best to enrich that literature, who 
craved that the public might be introduced 
to his book as though it were a patent medi- 
cine. Publishers usually respect an author’s 
feelings on this point. The reading public 
may judge accordingly. But it should also 
be borne in mind, as Dr. Van Dyke said the 
other day: ‘Although the fact that a book has 
reached its 200,000 mark cannot possibly 
prove that the book is bad, such a figure is 
unfortunately no sure sign of its real literary 
value.’ ”’ ; 


It is stated that there is a decided revival of 
interest in palmistry, 
and that books on this 
subject have been in 
greater demand than 
has been the case for 
many years past. 

The author of one of 
» these recent volumes 
(‘* Lessons in Palmis- 
try,” by Cornelia T. 
Gaffney) looks upon 
the hand of a child, a 
reproduction of which 
is given on this page, 
as being the most per- 
fect hand that she has 
Anearly perfecthand. ever examined. Com- 


pare your own with it. 


> * * 


It is noted that nearly all of recent suc- 
cesses in fiction have been by new American 
writers or by British novelists of the very first 
class. The decline in the demand for the 
work of British novelists of the second class 
has been so marked that it is probable that 
few of their future works of fiction will be 
exploited in the United States. 
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April 
By EDNA KINGSLEY WALLACE 


I am pining for the shining 
Of the sun, 

When as tide of life arises, 
Nature’s magic art devises 
Manifold and sweet surprises, 


Like th’ unveiling of a nun. 


When the streams harbor dreams 

Of new life, 

And the happy birds are singing, 
And the errant breezes bringing 
Fairy sounds of hare-bells ringing,— 


All the world with rapture rife. 


Earth, awake! Rise, and break 
Winter's chains! 

Ah, but thou hast waited long 
For thy growing—sing thy song, 
Reap thy sowing, life is strong,— 


Life is flowing in thy veins | 








CHARLES LIV/NGS 











(See page 625 ) a Drawn by Charles Livingston Bull, 
** Neighbors. 








